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THE BONAPARTES AND FRANCE. 

‘Try are cool hands, these Bonapartes ; cool even to the 
rge of impudence, if not beyond it. If they do not suc- 
od in all their enterprises it will be for lack of ability or 
tune; not of assurance. Events in France, they think, 
ford them the prospect of another chance; and they come 
; rward ready to profit by circumstances and to take advan- 
tave of the confusion and misery they have had the largest 
ure in causing. No feeling of shame or of contrition 
troubles them; no principle of honour or of patriotism 
himpers their action. That personal and family benefits 
can be secured, is motive sufficient fora Bonaparte. To save 
their dynasty, they last year plunged into a war that has 
brought ruin upon Fiance—ruin which the chief man among 
them knew must come of war with Germany. So much is 
confessed in the manifesto from Wilhelmshihe—that is, 
from the ex-Emperor—an abstract of which we publish in 
another column. And now these same Bonapartes are 
content, if they can get the chance, te go back to power 
over the desolation their blundering has produced. Can 
mean, impudent selfishness go further than this? 

But, bless you! the fault is not theirs; somebody else has 
done it all) ‘The French army was unprepared for the war 
because the Emperor could not get his plans for its re- 
organisation carried out; the prejudices of the officers, and 
the opposition of the Ministers and the Assembly, stood in 
his way. So, in effect, he says. And yet the Emperor 
Napoleon was sole master in France; he had the entire 
control of the army in his own hands; the choosing of its 
officers “ of high rank” rested with him; so did the selec- 
tion of Ministers; and as for Parliament, the Senate was 
composed of creatures of his own nomination, and the Legis- 
lative Corps was elected, mainly, at his dictation. Moreover, 
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_ he had doubled the public debt of France and more than 


doubled the expenditure on her army. And yet he expects 
the world to believe that with pliant instruments, obsequious 
Chambers, and profuse—almost unlimited—means at his 
command, he was hindered by some occult inflnence from 
rendering the French army what it ought to have been, 
what he wished it to be, and what his Minister for War said 
it was—in a fit condition to engage in a deadly struggle 
with the forces at the command of the King of Prussia! 
The Emperor says he knew what the armies of Prussia and 
her German allies were; he knew, also, that his own forces 
were neither so well organised nor so ready to take the field 
as those of his adversary in July last; and yet he not only 
chose that particular epoch to provoke a contest, but per- 
mitted his War Minister, General Lebcuf, to delude France 
with the declaration that “she never was so well prepared 
for war” asthen. If General Lebeuf deceived the Emperor 
as to the state of the army, then the Emperor was unfit 
for the position of sole controller of public affairs which he 
had assumed; if he was not deceived, then he committed 
the greatest crime of which a Sovereign can be guilty— 
that of voluntarily involving his people in a war which he 
knew they were not prepared to wage with a chance of at 
least holding their own, if not of winning victories. In 
either case, the Emperor stands self-condemned on the very 
plea he puts forth in justification. The shallowness and 


falsehood of the Emperor's defence, as well as its unblush- 
ing impudence, are palpable to all who look the facts in the 
face; but will the French peasantry, if they be called upon 
to vote a fresh plebiscite, either know the facts or look them 
in the face? That they will not, is evidently his ex-Majesty's 
hope ; and hence his effort to fix the blame of defeat upon 
some one else: on the officers, the Ministers, the Chambers, 
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the Opposition, anybody but the right man—the Emperor 
himself, 

But even more perfect in its cool impudence than the 
Wilhelmshéhe pamphlet of the Emperor is the letter addressed 
by Prince Napoleon to Jules Favre, on whom, as representing 
“the Men of September,’ it is sought to fix the whole 
responsibility of the evils that have overtaken France. Says 
Plon-Plon, “The Empire had faults, and, under its sway, 
France, up to Sedan, sustained defeats; you committed 
crimes, and have entailed disasters ; and from you I demand 
a strict account.’’ As demanding a strict account seems a 
favourite phrase with the Bonapartes—the Emperor employed 
it in another Wilhelmshihe manifesto—it may be well to 
apply it to themselves, and demand, in the way of “ strict 
account,” whether the defeats and disasters of France, as 
well as the crimes of the Government of Defence (if com- 
mitted at all) be not the legitimate results—nay, the 
inevitable fruits—of the faults of the Empire? Had the 
Empire not mismanaged the affairs of France, there would 
have been no opportunity for either the Government of De- 
fence or the Commune to perpetrate crimes ; had the Empire 
not plunged I"rance into war at an inauspicious moment, onan 
insufficient pretext, and with an enemy known to be too 
powerful, she would never have incurred defeat and disaster. 
So the blame of everything that has happened to and in 
France since July, 1870, rests with the Bonapartes—defeats, 
disasters, crimes, and all. Z/ey set the ball a-rolling, and 
they cannot divest themselves of responsibility for the 
results at any point of its career which they may deem con- 
venient. They must be held primarily answerable for the 
whole. No disclaimer—no amount of recrimination, no 
measure of vituperation—will serve their turn. They, chiefly, 
have ruined France; though, maybe, not alone they did it 
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Others may have aided, but upon them and their policy 
rests by far the largest measure of blame. That the 
verdict of logic. The Napoleonic pigeons come home to 
roost. And though the Bonapartes may hope to hoodwink 
ignorant French peasants by-the-way, the same 
Bonaparts have done much to keep ignorant, for their own 
purposes—they can deceive neither intelligent Frenchmen, 
observant foreigners, nor impartial historians, be they as 
impudently mendacious as they may. 

Prince Napoleon asserts, and makes much of the assertion, 
that the Emperor could have obtained better terms from 
Bismarck after Sedan than Jules Favre has obtained now. 
That may be possible; but the question immediately occurs, 
Why did he not obtain them? Did he try; and, trying, 
fail? Or did he, as the world has heretofore understood, 
refuse to negotiate because he was a prisoner—thus adhering 
to the Napoleonic tactics of throwing responsibility upon 
others ’ Either way, the Emperor is again condemned out 
of the mouth of his cousin and advocate, Events have since 
proved that M. Jules Favre erred when he uttered the de- 
claration “ Not an inch of our territory; not a stone of our 
fortresses !’’ but, then, it is easy to be wise after the event ; 
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and when these words were spoken France, though beaten, | 


was not crushed. ‘There were still hopes of retrieving her 
reverses and maintaining her integrity ; and so to hope was 
patriotic, if somewhat unwise. Moreover, M. Favre and his 
colleagues could not know, as the Emperor says He did, all 
the measure of France's weakness relatively to Germany's 
strength, while he did know that Frenchmen would not 
then have consented to dismemberment of the country; and 
therefore he is less blameworthy than it is sought to make him 
appear. At all events, he did try to obtain peace on what 
he thought honourable and reasonable terms. Did the 
Bonapartes make any such effort’ Indeed, where were the 
Bonapartes after Sedan? Their chief was a captive, dis- 
credited at home, and either refusing to act, or refused per- 
mission to act, abroad. The Kmpress-Regent had fled before 
the turmoil in Paris—excusable in her flight, perhaps, but 
still a fugitive. Prince Napoleon had some time before dis- 
appeared from France—had gone to Switzerland or Italy 
(we forget which) * on urgent private affairs,” as some said; 
to bespexk help, said others; to be out of harm's way, said a 
third party ; but certainly not at hand to aid France when 
she most needed aid. While another member of the family, 
the amiable Prince Pierre, was busy stirring up insurrection 
and organising brigands in Corsica, That was how the 
Bonapartes met the crisis of September; and truly they are 
the parties to demand a “strict account’ of the destinies 
of France, which they had deserted, from the men who at 
least did not shrink from danger, who boldly faced the dif- 
ficulties of the hour, and did their best—unhappily without 
success—to retrieve the disasters the Bonapartes had brought 
upon France! 

We know not what form of government may hereafter be 
adopted in France, or who may be called upon to assume 
the chief post in its direction. ‘These are matters for the 
French people to decide. We can only hope that they may 
decide wisely ; and, if they do, it seems to us that Napoleonic 
aspirations have small chance of realisation. If Frauce must 
choose between the house of Bourbon and the house of 
Bonaparte, there need be but slight difficulty in deciding 
which to prefer, considering who are the men that will 
almost certainly represent the Bourbons and the Bonapartes 
respectively in the future—the Orleans Princes on the one 
hand, and the ex-Emperor and Plon-Plon on the other. 


FOGGY PHENOWNENA. 

In our notice of the charming little exhibition in the Dudley 
Gallery we referred to some of the half-humorous genre works 
which were so excellent and attractive a feature of the collection. 
We are able this week to produce one of them, which will recall 
too frequent a feature of London street light; recall also that 
wonderful subject the London Arab, the gutter child, the home- 
less gamin, whose courage, constancy, and spirit under hard hips 
that are absolutely appalling make us laugh and cry in the same 
breath. When the school board can settle the disputes of its 
several members, and begin to think about what is to be done 
with these ‘foggy phenomena,’’ we shall hope for a place in some 
national gallery for such “pictures of the past’’ as that of 
Mr. Ludovici; but, at the present rate, the existing boys will 
have grown into costly criminals and paupers before that con- 
summation is arrived at. 


CHURCH AND DISSENTING MINISTERS.—The first ordination held in 
Cornwall for 300 years was held at Truro ou Sunday, when eight deacons 
and eleven priests were ordained. The Bishop, in the course of his address 
to the young ministers, stared that for his part he had no hesitation what- 
ever in saying that be looked upon the ministers of every denomination in 
this country as true ministers of Obrist? He knew no test. by which their 
work could be tried which would not come to that result, becanse he saw 
that men under their ministry had accepted God's truth ; that men under 
their teaching dia live better lives; that men by their voices were awcke 
out of slumber; he saw that there were thore whom they had called and 
had brought near to his Master; and when he saw that the Lord had eo 
blessed their work, be could not doubt for one moment that their work had 
His approval, aud that He had sent them. 

GALLANT RESCUE FROM DROWNING.—On Friday week, about one 
o’clock, a3 the Heron, Woolwich steamer, was passing under London 
Bridge, and had proceeded about fifty yards on her courre, a middle-aged 
gentieman was sitting on the taffrail smoking a cigar, when be sudcenly 
fel! overboard, and was observed struggling in the water, his head being 
at times under, and then only c bserved for a moment on the surfece. The 
steamer was stopped and a life buoy thrown out, but if he observed it he 
was too weak to reach it. At this moment a powerful-looking young man 
divested himself of his shoe, and, witho. t taking cff his wideawake, 
mounted the parapet of the bridge and dived to the great depta below, and, 
soon rising to the surface, swam to the rescue of the drowning man, whom 
he canght by the collar of his coat and held thus tntil some boats came off 
to the assistance of both. The daring rapidity of this extraordinary act of 
heroism was greeted with immense cheering, and when they were conveyed 
to the Swan Hotel at the foot of the bridge crowds of people followed 
them, the enthusinem for the gallant preserver of life knowing no bounds. 
‘The police then ascertained that the gentleman Who fell overboard was a 
Mr. Peters, who resides at the Wert Kad, and was going to Woolwich on 
business; and the young man who so promptly Paved him was the person 
who goes by the name of Iz:, the trapeze performer, but » hose real name 
is J. B, Johnson, of the Wellington Baths, Leeds, who came up to town to 
contend in the champion swimming match at Hendon on Saturday, and 
who was passing over the bridge at the time of the accident. It was »ome 


time before Mr. Peters cou!d be made con: cious that Johnson actually dived 
from the parapet to save bim. 
who declined to receive any reward. 

swimming-match at Hendon next day, 


He offered to amply compensate his rescner, 
Johnsen was victor in the champion 


Fovetgn Intelligence, 


FRANCE. 

Paris is now tranquil, and strangers in great numbers are enter- 
ing the city. The Hygienic Council of the Department of the 
Seine has made an ollicial announcement that no epidemic now 
prevails in Paris, and that every precauti 
| the removal from the streets of all putrifying substances. 
| attention is fixcd on the proceedings of the Assembly rel ative t 
restrictions on the Orleans Princes. Both from Parisand Versai 
theanrouncement is made that directly the elections of the Orleans 
Princes are declared valid by the National Assembly, and the 
| law banishing them from France is abrogated, they wil send in 
their resignations, and abstain : 
weaken the authority of M. Thiers while he remains In power. It 
| is ramoured that the Comte de Chambord is in Boulogne. Prince 
| Napoleon is said to be preparing to offer himself as a candidate in 
| Corsica for election to the Assembly. : : 
the Ambassadors, Ministers, and Consuls are returning to their 
| posts in Paris, and business was resumed on Monday in all the 
| departments of the Bank of France. 

‘The following changes in M. Thiers's Government have been 
officially announced:—M, Lambrecht to be Minister of the 
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| Interior; M. Lefrauc, Minister of Agriculture; General C Fs 
Minister for War; and M. Léon day, Prefect of the Serve. 
General Let is to go as Ambassador to St. Petersburg. The 


newspapers Unanimously approve the nomination of M, Léon Say 
as Prefect of the Department of the Seine, mes 

M. Aubry, an agent of the ‘International Agzociation’’ and 
treasurer of the Commune, has been arrested, ‘The arrest is also 
announced of M. Paschal Grousset, who, it is stated, had never 


| 
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from every act calculated to | 


| Scotia and Prince Edward Island, with a view to a united 


l-ft Paris; and an active search is being made for M, Felix Pyat. | 


Shunacker, one of the murderers of Generals Lecomte and Clément 
| Thomas, hasbeen apprel nded. Telegraphic wires connecting all 
the different districts of Paris, for the purpose of blowing up the 
city, are suid to have been discovered in the sewers. 
| ‘The obsequies of the late Archbishop of Paris and the other 


| ecclesiastical hostages who were shot by the Commune were cele- 


brated, on Wednesday, in Notre Dame, with great pomp. . 

According to an estimate in the Verité, the recent destruction 
of property in Paris, including houses, furniture, se urities, works 
of art,’&c., is valued at eight hundrd millions of francs. Mer- 
| chandise to the amount of sixty millions of fraucs is also said to 
have been destroyed, 

M. Louis Blane has published a letter replying to some remarks 
of the Figaro respecting his silence with regard to the acts of the 
Commune. The purport of M. Louis Blanc’s letter is that there 
is no necessity for an honest man to proclaim his abhorrence of 
arson and pillage, 

A proposition is made by the Figaro that, in order to allure 
isitors to Paris, gambling-houses aud public lotteries should be 
ablished there. 
rly all the missing pieces of the Venddme Column have been 
recovered, It is thought the column can be exactly restored, 

Kngincers have been surveying Moutmartre and the Buttes 


Chaumont in Paris, which are to be converted into fortresses. 

The Assembly has voted the sum of 1,053,000f. for rebuilding 
M. Thiers’s house, which the Communists destroyed, 

Contrary to the advice of M. ‘Thiers, the Commission appointed 
to consider the reorganisation of the French army has unani- 
mously adopted the principle of compulsory military service for 
all Frenchmen, 

The trial of the insurgents at Versailles commences with Assi. 
Many arre:ts are still being made in Paris. The prisoners at 
present kept at the Camp of Satory are about to be sent to New 
Calddonia. 
carrying 1000 men. 

The Ist Division of the Saxon Army Corps is withdrawing from 
the neighbourhood of St, Quentin towards Germany. 

The 2nd Division is effecting a similar movement by way of 
Vervins and Méziéres, 

At the oflices of the Legitimist journals in the departments sig- 


to the Pope on June 16, The address terminates as follows: 
** May France, restored and regenerated, soon lend ouce more the 


aid of her avenging arm to her oppressed Father!’’ 


SPAIN. 

The Committee on the Budget, at its sitting on Monday evening, 
discussed the proposition of Senor Cordepont demanding the post- 
povement of the loan until after the vote on the Budget had been 
taken. Senor Moret, the Minister of Finance, opposed the m-tion, 
and declared that it wold be made a Cabinet question. The 


motion was rejected by 16 votes against 8, and a Ministerial crisis 


was thus avoided, 
PORTUGAL. 

The Ministry having been defeated in the Chamber on the 
question of the Marine Department, the King, at the request of 
the Marquis d’ Aosta, has resolved to dissolve the Chamber and call 
for fresh elections, 

ITALY. 


The Government has notitied to the Powers the approaching 
transfer of the capital to Rome. 

A despatch of Signor Visconti Venosta to Viscount Choiseul, 
| French Minister at Florence, dated May 31, says:—‘¢ When I 
received your letter instructions of a most energetic character had 
already been given by the Minister of the Interior for the prevention 
of foreigners entering the kingdom from France without regular 
papers, and who should be unable properly to establish their 
identity. Measures for the surveillance of foreigners passing 
through Italy to other countries had also been taken. ‘The 
posts on the frontier had been strengthened and fresh stations 
established, The French Government can reckon on the prompt 
and regular execution of the convention relative to the extradition 
of criminals, and I do not doubt that thus the escape of such 
criminals from the punishment they “have deserved will be pre- 


vented,” 
GERMANY. 

In the German Parliament last Saturday the bill for the in- 
corporation of Alsace was Hnally adopted. It is now provided 
that the dictatorial power shall last till Jan. 1, 1873; but Prince 
Bismarck, who said that the Government would be able to deal 
more tenderly than Parliament with local and ves‘ed interests, 
remarked that even before 1873 he might be in a position to pro- 
pose the admission of the Alsatians into the Federal Council, 
and the granting to them of their share in the Parliamentary 
legislation. The German Parliament is to be closed on the 15th 
inst., but the members will remain in Berlin to witness the entry 
of the troops, which is to take place on the following day, An 
important speech from the Emperor is expected, 

The chiefs of the Dolliunger party have decided, it is said, not to 
separate from the Church of Rome, but to confine their action to 
the non-recognition of the decree of the Cicumenical Council, 

The Bank of Prussia is establishing branches in Alsace. 


AUSTRIA. 

In Monday's sitting of the Lower House of the Reichsrath, the 
Budget was brought up for discussion. Herr Franz Gross moved 
that the Estimates should not uow be considered. 
motion Herr Smolika made a speech declaring that the party he 
represented would support the Government, because they were 
convinced that a reaction on the part of the Government was not 
to be apprehended, Speeches were made for the motion by Herr 
Weigel and Herr Pleiner, and against it by Herren Ziskra, 
Meyerhofer, and Rechbauer, This motion, it is said, will not 
obtain a majority, Fifteen members of the Constitutional party 
have announced their tention of voting with the Right. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
The Chamber was opened, on Sunday, by Prince Charles in 


natures are being obtained to an address which is to be presented | : : 4 ; 
| unforgetting Bourbons of the Restoration had steadily prepare. 


| Bourbon Sovereigns might be maintained ; and he chose, to m 


They will be conveyed in twenty transports, each | 


| crop, ¢ at the area planted is ch s er th 
on has been taken for | crop, aud that the area planted is much smaller than 


| Divine right that has marked all his mautfestoe 


Against this | 


-tionus that had been implanted by his ear 


person, His Royal Highness was received with groat 
on entering the hall, and his Sp ech from the 
repeatedly mterrupied by cheers, 


THE UNITED STATES, 
It is reported that the Bureau of Agriculture } 
favourable accounts of the condition of the yy 
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There was a terrible storm at Galvestou on 8 
Sunday last. A part of the city was submerged by ects 
the guif, and many buildings were destroyed. No lives y 


CANADA. 

Mr. Mackenzie, the leader of the Opposition in ¢), 
House of Commons, delivered a speech stron 
clauses of the treaty concluded at Washing 
and said that in his opinion Parliament should reject tus 
take the consequence, The New Brunswick Govern, a 
appointed a delegation to confer with the Government of N 


‘ 


to uppose the treaty, 
INDIA, 

The first company of the 19h Native Regiment has retyy, 
to Madras and been disbanded, in pursuance of the cider ot 
Governor, ‘This step has been taken in consequence of t), 
subordinate conduct of the regiment in February last when 01. , 
to embark for Singapore. 

‘Lhe capture of Herat is confirmed. Yakoob Khan y 
feigned attack, and, while the forces were drawn off from th: 
to repel him, another gate was opened from within. Several 4 
chiefs were killed. : 


“THE HOUSE OF FRANCE.” 

As the French Monarchists fancy that there is a probabilit 
the restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of France, shyio 
particulars regarding the present representatives of the two 
branches of the said House, who are undcistood to have fusu] 
their pretensions, may be of interest. ; 


THE COUNT DE CHAMBORD, 

On both sides can the Count de Chambord claim descent from 
the house of Bourbon, His father, the Duc de Berri, son oj 
Charles X. and nephew of Louis XVIII, and his moth: 
Duchess, daughter of Francis 1. of Naples, both traced their 
pedigree through six generations to Louis XIV. Hardly had the 
catastrophe of the Hundred Days permitted to the Bourbons 4 
second und safe return to the thrones from which the revolutioy 
and its terrible child, Napoleon, had twice driven them, when the 
King of France looked about for an alliance by which the lin f 


with bis nephew, the young, gracious, aud ingenuous Neap litun 
Princess. Still a child in years, Caroline de Bourbon came + 
France in the summer of 1816, captivating people, nobilvy, 
Monarch alike by the charm of her artless manners and 

thoughtful retinement. The marriage was celebrated with 
pomp in Notre Dame; but the Duke was not fated to see the iu 
tilment of his hopes, which were also those of France, He w 

assassinated on Feb, 13, 1820, more than half a year before his son, 
the present pret: nder, was born; and thus the Duke of Bordeaus, 
who saw the light on Sept. 29, 1820, has never knowu his futher, Li 
the year succeeding that of his birth, the popular gratitude forthe 
security given to the Royal line, and the admiration felt for the 
Duchess, found vent in the subscription by which the Castle of 
Chambord, near Blois, was presented to the infant—whose nano 
in exile has been taken from the building that has seen so little of 
its owner during fifty years. Reared in the most uncompromising 
adherence to the principles of the ancient monarchy—to the 
political assumptions and dogmas which had ruined the Bourbons 
before and were destined soon to ruin their cause again—th 
Count of Chambord acquired from his very infancy the belief in 
a pretender, 
and has, in more than one quarter, excited strong preju 
against his cause in the minds of many who wish to s\e monarcliy 
restored in France. In 1830 the crisis came which the unlearning, 
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The Press Ordinances set Paris in a flame of fury; the Lhree 
Days of July, unparalleled for bloodshed in 1848, or L851, or 1S71, 
sealed the doom of the old Monarchy. Charles X. fled from lis 


capital to Ran. bouillet, aud there he made a vain attempt to avert 
the imminent crash, at least from the fortunes of the house, by 
| abdicating in favour of his grandson, to whom the title of Henry V. 
In the 


was given; the Duc d’Angouléme associativg himself 
renunciation. But it was too late. Fivedays atter that shad: 
title had been conferred, the son of Philippe Egalit., the eldit 
member of the Orleans branch, mounted the throne as Lou 
Philippe I.; end a few days later the Bourbons began their long 
wanderings in exile. 

It would be of little interest to trace the Count of Chambort 
through the various scenis of his long exile, which has bern 
chequered by few incidents of more than personal interest. In 
Scotland, where the fallen family of France for a time held their 
sad court at Holyrood—in Bohewia and Italy—finally in London, 
where, thirteen years after his brief and nominal reign, he pro- 
claimed his pretensions to the crown, and received some distin- 
guished Legitimist Deputies with ull the forms of Royalty—the 
Bourbon heir resided, losing nothing of the } rejudices and assump- 
y training. The most 
memorable event bearing on his fortunes during this period was 
the romantic and courageous expedition of his mother, the 
Duchesse de Berri, to France in 1832. But neither at Marseilles, 
nor subs: quently in La Vendée, was the adventurous lady suc- 
cessful in raising the standard of her son; and the discovery of 
her secret marriage—while she lay in the Castle of Blaye, 4 
prisoner through the treachery of one of her agents—completed 
the failure and discredit of her ill-advised enterprise. In 1545 
the Count married the daughter of the Duke of Modena, and took 
up his abode at the Chateau cf Frohsdorff, not fa from Vienna, 
whence now and then has issued a manifesto, to remind the world 
of the dormant Bourbon claim, 


THE ORLEANS PRINCES, 

Like the Count of Chambord, the head of the House of Orleans 
holds bis position in virtue of heirship from his grandfather, wil! 
the additional feature of similarity, that in each case the father 
was cut off by a violent death. ‘The eldest son of Louis Philippe 
and Marie Amélie, Ferdinand, Duke of Orleans, had served with 
valour and distinction at the siege of Antwerp, passed through 
several arduous campaigns in Algeria between 1835 and 1510, and 
much endeared himself to the French nation by his manly virtucs 
aud popular qualities, when he was killed by imprudently leapivs 
from a runaway carriage in 1842. By his wife, a Princrss 
of Mecklenburg- Schwerin, whom he had married in Issiy 
he left two sons—Louis Philippe, Count of Paris, born |! 
1838, who is now heir presumptive to the united b 
and Orleans inheritance, and to whom a son was born in 1865 
and Robert, Duke of Chartres. Besides the Duke of Orleans, the 
‘Citizen King’? had four male children, all of whom survive, 4b 
haveissue. First is the Duke of Nemours—the Prince to whom, 
in 1831, the crown of Belgium wes offered, and for whom it W's 
declined by his father. Next is the Prince de Joinville, now 
fifty-three years old—well-remembered in England for his ¢ c 
votion to the naval service—who brought back from St. Helena 
the remains of the great Napoleon, in 1840; Henry, Duke of 
Aumale; and the Duke of Montpensier, married in 1841— no! 
without much disapprobation ot French policy throughou 
Europe—to the sister of Queen Isabella, Of these, when 
the Or:leans dynasty fell in 1848, the Duke of Amnale 
had developed” most both of military and_ political « ier 
city; having taken a prominent part in the Algerian war, ! 
held the office of Governor of ‘that hardly-won proviic’ 
Jn these active, able, and enlightened men, and iu their families, 
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i of the qualities which can stand the fierce 
1 athrone, nor is there cause for apprehension 
vn will arise, when the fusion of the 
‘ourbons shall once have been definitively 
mily has won the esteem of many among 
i ive not wasted the heavy years 
N pewailings of the past, or in still more 
. 1 Pr Fy 7 
‘ , - of an unchanging political ‘‘idea, They 
he the movement of their time ; taking ever broader 
s that beset society and Governments, and 
‘once of many lands, the best way of ruling 
; Jead them back to the throne. 
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NAPOLEONIC M ANIFESTOES. 
PAMPHLET BY THE EX-EMPEROR. 
Hout to be published a pamphlet entitled * Ts en ont 
They have lied about is "—of whic ha French corre- 
- poen enabled to furnish us with early proofs. This 
Js with the following six questions:—1, Did the 
‘ for the war? 2. Was he the cause of France's un- 
} + 8 Was it he who directed it and rendered it so 
‘| Did he conduct himself in the presence of the 
 annuer unworthy of his rank and his name? 6. Has 
eu uly 1 W \@ for the prosperity or the glory of the country ? 
} yy himself during his reign solely in corrupting the 
r himeelf at her expense ? 

stion—Did he wish for the war?—the writer 
. *Undoubtedly.’? “But,’? he goes on, * when and 
\ ity He wished when France might be ready to 
cuecess.”” Equally bold is the pamphlet in pointing 
for which war should be made. The rectification of 
; «hy the annexation of the provinces west of the Rhine 
U ; ‘| down as the unchangeable object of the Emperor’s 


wished for it for ages, and as she will wish for it ever 
sreconquered the integral portion of her soil which 
1 when she was called Gaul, . . . Yes; 
the project. of Napoleon IlI. He conceived it 

was still in exile; and from the day on which the 
will raised him to the throne he never ceased to 
restoration of our natural frontier as one of 

t s of his dynasty.”’ t 
‘directed against Germany?’’ Certainly not: ‘*no 

ey has shown greater sympathy with Germany than 
x - ILL. ; nobody desired more than he the unity and inde- 
( i t nation; nobody did more to prevent its 

: Prussian yoke.”’ But, then, continues the 
-teor, ‘for the Emperor as for France, Germany com- 
ly on the other side of the Rhine, in accordance in this 
with geography, with history, with Ceesar, who said that 
P) separates the Germans from the Gauls.’ The 
hed the hope that this object could be attained by 
:, What were these peaceable means? Napoleon 
he one hand, on the salutary fear which the power 
i inspire; on the other, on the wisdom and sense 
he principal foreign States.”’ That sense of justice 


vw 


would have conceded, we are told, that it was only right, seeing 
} randisement of every other State since 1815, ‘ while 
Fr emained mutilated,” that her wishes should be quietly 
< i with rather than that a European war should have been 
exci: d. ‘The Congress proposed ia 1863 was intended as the 


us towards attaining the Rhine frontier; but, that 
ailing, the Emperor henceforth relied upon the sword as 
1 only resource left to France by which to regain her rights. 
Coiing to the second question—Did the Emperor wish for the 
e 18 when France was unprepared ?—the writer gives 
ically in the negative. The secret papers, it is 
in, Napoleon, so long regarded as a man of 
re ible sagacity, never previously went to war without anally, 
! ui to doin 1870. The blame for so ill a selection of the 
tine tor declaring war is, that Prussia, by the Hohenzollera candi- 
dature, brought its policy of aggression to a climax. Besides, it is 
»of the Emperor, when war was declared he was 
itocrat; he had given his adhesion to Constitu- 
mm of government for which the writer has evi- 
ly but little esteem—and he had as his responsible Minister 
M. Oilivier, whom the writer denounces as one of the first and 


dently bu 


greatest causes of the ruin of France and the Empire. Many 
paucs of the pamphlet are in this portion of the subject taken up 
with extracts from the French journals, and from the speeches of 
Freuch orators at the time of the Hohenzollern candidature, to 


r vut conclusion of the writer that it was France, no* 
Napoleon, which called for the war. .The author also endeavours 
t hat the war was desired and purposely precipitated by 


iy. iler warlike preparations; such braggart language as 
G { Blumenthal’s reply in 1868 to an English nobleman 
about to visit Berlin to witness a review of the German 
t “Don't take the trouble of coming so far, we will 
soon give a review of our trco;ys on the Champ de Mars;’’ General 
M tatement to a native of Baden—** When we can dispose 


Alsace, and that can’t be long delayed, by joining it to the 
Grand Duchy, we will form a superb province;’’ Count 
B ck’s aud the King of Prussia’s conduct in relation to the 
il lenzollern candidature ;—theee and several other things, the 

iphiet serts, incontestably show the desire for war in 


me to the question—Who was responsible for France’s 
uess? First, the pamphleteer asserts that the Emperor 
oraut of the superiority of Germany's forces. This is 
'y several documents; it is likewise proved by the fact 
he real numbers of the German army were published in the 
pepers, and in like manner the real numbers of the French 
iu the aunnal reports on the condition of the Empire. The 
2th of the German army was publicly declared, and there- 
! course, privately known by the Emperor, to be more than 
1 of men, as compared with 600,000, the strength of 
French army; while the artillery of the latter was 
y one third that of the former. Who was respons- 
tate of things? Not the Emperor; for, 
after Sadowa a commission appointed by him 
ended, with his sanction, that the army should 
rcased to 1,200,000 men, But this project, ‘so wise,’’ says 
which was the safety of France and the certain 
ory,’’ met with opposition so violent that it had to 
rawn, A modified project, which would increase the 
wo or three hundred thousand, is introduced. What is 
f the Opposition? ‘The law is not only a hard 

‘ pitiless one,’’ exclaims M. Jules Simon, “Standing 
zed and condemned,”’ says M. Magnin. M. Picard 
hamendment, that the army should be entirely sup- 
replaced by the National Guard. ‘ Wherefore all 
perations’'’ demands M. Jules Favre, ‘Be assured of 
r true alles are ideas; they are justice and wisdom.’’ M. 
» Ucn in Opposition, says the German army is buta defen- 
; M. Thiers underrates its strength. ‘ Prussia,’”’ says M. 

» | Gisposes, according to the Minister of State, of 1,300,000 
But where have these formidable armies been seen? 
many soldiers did Prussia bring into Bohemia in 
ut 30°,000. We must not trust to this phan- 
+ of figures; they are only fables.’ “I hope 


ely 


4; 8 Justice will be done to us,’ are the words 
*. Jules Simon, thit on every occasion when there 
Meson of ising armed 
been found opposed to all the measures proposed 


ofa 


pitations, all our principles. ‘* Soyez tran- 
y the pamphieteer, *M. Simon; every 

‘, and the day is not far distant when 
for all the evil that you and yours have 
writer then goes on to show how renewed 


» France 


Ch 


le Emperor,’ says the writer, ‘wished for war, as | 


“Was this project,’’ demands | 


similar spirit; how Marshal Niel implored the Corps Législatif to 
sanction his demands, and not to force him to reveal France's 
wenkness; how the orators of the Opposition still denounced 
‘bloated armaments,’’ and refused their sanction to the proposals 
of the Government. Why, then, did the Emperor, knowing France 
to be unprepared, go to war? The answer is, that he was not 
alone in thinking that France, with her inferior, was a match for 


Germany, with her superior, forces. The opinions of General | 


Changarnier and of the Prince de Joinville are quoted to show 
that they entertained similar views, 

Next, coming to the conduct of the war, the writer examines 
the question, How far was the Emperor responsible for its dis- 
asters? First, he defends the Emperor for taking the command- 
in-chief of the army, He only did what Henry LV., Gustavus 
Adolphus, Frederick the Great, the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia, and, though blind, the King of Hanover, had done; as, 
too, had done King William, ‘‘who never passed for a great 
captain.”’ Besides, as Commander-in-Chief, he was simply the 
president of a council of Generals; not he alone, therefore, but 
all the chefs de corps and the general staff are responsible for the 
errors in the beginning of the campaign. As to the later scenes 
of the campaign, a different defence is set up. It is asserted that 
the operations after the first defeats were contrary to, not in ac- 
cordance with, the wishes of the Emperor. The statement that, 
while nominally he had given up, he, in reality, retained the 


position of Commander-in-Chief, is emphatically contradicted. 


The junction of M‘Mahon and Bazaine was the idea of 
Count Palikao, The plan proposed by the Emperor and 
M‘Mahon was that the army of the latter should fall 
back on Chalons; that there, having been reinforced by the troops 
still to be called in from the rest of France, it should meet and 
defeat, as it could easily do, the forces of the Crown Prince; and 
that then it should march towards Metz and inclose the remaining 
German armies between it and the army of Bazaine, ‘This scheme 
appears to recommend itself to the writer, and its rejection is con- 
demned, The pamphlet then takes up some of the personal 
charges made against Napoleon. The selection of his Generals is 
defended; it is denied that his personal train was excessive and 
embarrassing to the operations of the army. The following of 
himself, his son, the officers, and servants amounted to twenty- 
four caisses and six carriages. ‘‘ A simple Marshal of France,"’ 
says the author, ‘fon a campaign has more; the King of Prussia 
had ten times as many.’’ The writer warmly defends the Emperor 
from the charge of faint-heartedness during the campaign. ‘If 
ever an accusation should be spared to Napoleon ILI. it is that of 
wanting courage.” This statement is supported by extracts from 
private letters and journals describing the conduct of the Emperor 
at Sedan, 

Finally, the author examines the question, What use did the 
Emperor make of his power? The material advance of France is 
pointed out as offering a satisfactory answer to this, ‘The 
annual revenue of our agriculture has been increased by a milliard, 
and the value of the soil by more than twenty milliards.’’ In 
Paris alone, we are told, the value of private houses was in 1870 
eight milliards, while in 1852 it was only five. To the Emperor 
is given credit for improving the condition of the working classes, 
for spreading education, for defending the Church, for bringing 
the army and the navy to an excellent condition, for obtaining 
for France glory abroad and prosperity at home. A vigorous phi- 
lippic against the Government of Sept. 4 brings this latest 
Napoleonic manifesto to a conclusion, 


LETTER OF PRINCE NAPOLEON TO M, JULES FAVRE. 


The following letter has been addressed to M. Jules Favre by 

Prince Napoleon :— 
* London, May 31. 

*‘ Peace is signed with the conqueror; Paris, the grand capital, 
is in flames, its finest and most venerable structures are reduced 
to ashes, blood flows in streams, your work is complete! The 
deep sorrow which weighs down each French heart must not be 
allowed to obscure that reason which has the right to require of 
you a strict reckoning for the accumulated disasters you have 
caused. The 4th of September, the armistice discussed at Ferriéres, 
the defence of Paris, the preliminaries of Versailles, the 18th of 
March, the peace of Frankfort, the burning of Paris—behold your 
mournful dates! History will call you /’homme fatal. It will 


find in your conduct but one motive for action—the hate for the | 


name of Napoleon. The war fwneste, commenced the 19th of July, 
1870, by the Empire, is terminated the 10th of this May, by the 
Government without name to which you belong. But what is this 
Government? Is it the National Defence? No! for you have 
done nothing but capitulate. Is it a Government of national 
restoration? No; for France is invaded by anarchy and dis- 
organisation, Is it a monarchy? No! Is ita republic? Still 
less! Isit liberty? No! Where was it at the elections oppressed 
by decrees of ostracism, withdrawn at the last moment, after 
having falsified the choice of the citizens? It is a collection of 
every evil, held together by the absence of order, of security, of 
liberty, and of strength. Let us descend the steps by which you 
have conducted us to the depths of the abyss. The 4th of September 
you propose /a déchéance, the riot guided by you drives away your 
colleagues, you break your oath, against universal suffrage you 
proceed to usurp power at the Hotel de Ville. The Empire had 
committed great faults; our defeats were great, but our disasters 
date from you. Let each bear his part. Without doubt, it was 
a grievous error to count too much upon the forces of France, and 
to commit in 1870 the fault which Prussia committed in 1806; 
to look too much to our victories under the great Republic and 
the First Empire; to think too little of the powerful enemy we 
had to combat; to contemplate the Crimea in 1854 and Italy in 
1859, instead of calmly looking in the face the German forces in 
1870, headed by remarkable men. I neither wish to, nor can I, 
deny these faults, for which the Napoleons pay far more heavily 
by their heartfelt grief than by their mere exile; but the Emperor 
has never sought to cling to the throne by a peace which might 
save his power by imposing too great sacrifices on France, Mark! 
we have one consolation—that of having fallen with the country, 
while, on the contrary, your elevation dates from its misfortunes. 
You know better than anyone the conditions which Napoleon III. 
could have obtained from Prussia at Sedan, Undoubtedly they 
were hard, but incomparably better than those accepted by you. 
Our sacrifices would not have borne comparison with those you 
have subscribed to, without reckoning that we should have avoided 
the months of disorder brought on by the Government of the Non- 
Defence of Paris, and by the odious and impotent dictature of 
those of your colleagues, emigrants in balloon, pillaging and op- 
pressing our provinces. Up to the fall of the Empire we bad 
submitted to great misfortunes; but these were reparable, as have 
been those you find recorded in the history of many great peoples; 
since the 4th of September, on the contrary, there are no longer 
such misfortunes, but there are disasters which find no parallel in 
history. The faults belong to the Empire, the disasters to you; 
and I ask myself if, amidst the faults of the Empire, its greatest 
has not been to have tolerated within itself your criminal attempts, 
The inevitable consequence of your usurpation is the revolution 
of March 18, which you accuse to-day, and the burning of Paris, 
for which you are responsible. To defend Paris, you limited your- 
selves to proclaiming imaginary successes, You have not utilised 
the terrible but vigorous elements which te had loosed, and 
which have held the soldiers of France in check for two months ; 
and yet these were the same men, maddened since by demagogic 
frenzy, and with whom you might have aroused a patriotic fervour. 


It was the same National Guard, the same cannon, the same guns, | 


the same forts, the same ramparts, the same barricades; all these 
forces remained paralysed in your feeble hands, but would have 
been sublime if used against the foreigner. Know that the 


Napoleons would have been patriotic enough to have blessed your 
triumph and their own fall if, you had freed France; but history | 
will say that, having promised to save the country, you have lost it. 
In the interval you go to Ferriéres to shed your tears, I pity 


you! You pronounce there those dangerous words, which ought 
never to have been uttered by a statesman: ‘Not a stone of our 
fortresses, not one inch of our territory.’ Your conscience ought 
to feel the burden of this. For the honour of a French Minister, 
there ought in that conscience to have been enough of shame to 
require that another name than your own should be placed at the 
foot of an act declaring the grievous sacrifices rendered indis- 
pensable by accumulated faults. At Versailles the conqueror 
proposed the disarmament of the National Guard or that of the 
army, and you chose that of the soldiers, because you feared the 
Bonapartist elements in their ranks; while the elements of dis- 
order in an irritated crowd—discontented with itself, badly 
directed, humiliated and miserable—elements which might have 
been expected to culminate in the terrible explosion of the Com« 
mune, did not even preoccupy you one moment. You sell France 
| to the negotiating enemy in exchange for your personal republic. 
Why did you give way? Iwill tell you. It was because the 
foreign Minister made you comprehend the possibility of reas- 
sembling the old Legislative Body: then you signed anything ! 
Let us continue, Your incapable conduct has brought on the 
, triumph of the Commune at Paris, and on the part of the Germans 
| demands which have increased every day. The negotiations lan- 
guished at Brussels—nothing was concluded, You go to Frankfort. 
What do you do there? You sign there an aggravation of the pre- 
liminaries of peace. First, in abridging the time for payment of 
the indemnity ; secondly, in prolonging until December, 1871, the oc- 
cupation of the Paris forts, which ought to have been evacuated 
after the payment of the first £20,000,000; thirdly, in not making 
Prussia recognise her duty to accept the responsibility of so much 
of the old debt of France as related to the departments given up, 
| proportioned to the territory or the number of inhabitants; this is 
only common right, and is what was done in the case of Lom- 
bardy, Savoy, Nice, and, Venetia—always. Did not Prussia her- 
self in 1866 take upon her the responsibility of the debts of 
Hanover, Electoral Hesse, and the Grand Duchy of Nassau ? 
Even in the might of their victory, the Prussian negotiators could 
not have openly refused you. — 1 will again tell you why you bent 
your head in shame, It was because they let you see the pos- 
sibility of an appeal to the French people; then in your haste 
you gave up everything, and once more, at Frankfort as at Ver- 
sailles, you sacrificed France to your blind hate. It is necessary 
to admit that there was no change of tactics to obtain everything 
from your Government; all they had to do was to show you the 
possibility of the triumph of the will of the French people, I do 
not judge those who under the frightful circumstances have 
accepted the, perhaps, inevitable preliminaries of Versailles, and 
still less do I judge the Assembly which ratified them. I do not 
believe that I have the right. But you; you are inexcusable for 
your acts of Sept. 4, for having badly defended Paris, for having 
pledged the country by a mere rhetorician’s phrase, for having 
kept arms in the hands of an over-excited population—arms which 
were thenceforth useless against the foreigner and dangerous 
| to themselves; for having aggravated the preliminaries by 
| the treaty of peace; and, alas! in a word, by having finished 
with the destruction of Paris, You have filled up the cup to the 
brim—France is indignant, and posterity will judge you, In the 
| darkness in which France is plunged—in face of those furieua, who, 
in their delirium, burn our monuments, overturn the column, and 
break the glorious bronze of which each fragment makes a wound 
in the heart of each of our soldiers—it is necessary to seek for 
| healthy light. This is not to be found in the intrigues of pre- 
tenders, but in the will of the nation itself; otherwise there can 
be nothing but struggle and confusion. It is not ina principle 
which is the negation of modern society; in a white flag which 
| France no longer remembers; in the negation of universal suf- 
frage; in the ‘white terror’ succeeding the red terror; in the 
| fusion of pretenders; in the return of the French Stuarts; it is 
| not thus that France can find the haven of safety. No! for anew 
society a new symbol is required. It requires—and modern right 
wills it—the abdication of all before the will of the people freely 
and directly expressed. Besides this—once more I repeat—there 
is nothing but chaos, Faith in monarchy cannot be imposed. The 
only base upon whica a Government in France can affirm its prin- 
ciple, the only source from which it can draw legitimacy and 
force, is by an appeal to the people, which we claim, and on which 
France ought to insist.”” “NAPOLEON (JEROME).”’ 


M. GuIzoT ON AFFAIRS IN FRANCE.—M. Guizot has published 5 
pamphlet upon the situation in France in the form of a letter to M, Grévy, 
the President of the French Assembly. M. Guizot thinks that, before de- 
ciding upon the definite form of government to be adopted, preliminary 
and secondary questions should first be settled, Among those questions he 
places the vacancies which require to be filled up in the French Assembly 
and theelections of the Prince de Joinville and the Duke d’Aumale. These 
subjects disposed of, France can then decide whether she will adopt a real 
and non-revolutionary republic, or a genuine constitutional monarchy. In 
the course of the letter M, Gufzot declares himself in favour of the abroga- 
tion of the laws of exile by which the Orleans Princes are excluded from 
France. 

THE NEW AMERICAN MINISTER.—General Schenck, the new United 
States Minister, and the Commissioners who have represented Great Britain 
in the negotiation of the Treaty of Washington, arrived in the Mersey on 
Saturday, in the Cunard steamer Cuba. The American Chamber of Com- 
merce at Liverpool presented to General Schenck an address of welcome. 
Tis Excellency, in reply, said that three rules had guided the action of the 
High Joint Commission—viz., to demand nothing which could not be con- 
ceded without loss of dignity and honour ; to insist upon those points which 
involved principles, instead of cavilling about forms and phraseology ; and 
to bear in mind that a war between the two great English-speaking nations 
would be a crime alike against humanity and against civilisation. Before 
the British Commissioners left New York they were entertained at a 
banquet at Delmonico’s Hotel. Harl De Grey and Ripon, in responding 
to the principal toast, spoke of the treaty as being of the first inportance ; 
for it embodied a large improvement upon the principles of international 
law. He believed that its influence would preserve the good-will of 
nations and promote the cause of peace. 

“ MONUMENTUM AIRE PRRENNIUS ?”—Count Moltke says, in a letter 
to the poet Oscar von Redwitz, who addressed to him his ‘* Song of the New 
German Empire :"—* To the poet it is permitted to be prodigal. He sows 
with full hands diamonds and pearls, the stars of heaven and the flowers of 
earth ; and in the same spirit he bestows his praises. In this sense only 
can I receive your song comparing me to the great men of the past. These 
have been great also in adversity, and especially in adversity, We have 
had nothing but successes. Let it be called chance, destiny, fortune, or the 
ways of Providence—men alone have not done it. Conquests so great are 
essentially the result of a state of things which we can neither create nor 
dominate. The excellent but unfortunate Pope Adrian had the following 
words engraved on his tomb :—‘ How different is the action of even the 
beat of men according to the times in which he lives! More than once the 
most capable has failed owing to the invincible force of circumstances, 
while a less capable has been carried by it to success.’ If I see myself con- 
strained, not by a false and vain modesty, to consider as not deserved 
of the praises bestowed on me, Iam not the less indebted for them, for 
verses like yours may last longer than many a bronze or marble monu- 
ment.” 

BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE.—On Tuesday, at a meeting of the Court of 
Common Council, at Guildhall, an important report was brought up from 
the Bridge-House Estates’ Committee by Mt, Hammack, the chairman, in 
reference to a large claim recently made against the Corporation in respect 
of the erection of the new bridge at Blackfriars. The report stated that, 
tenders having been invited for the necessary works, the committee accepted 
the lowest—viz., that of Messrs. Thorn Brothers for the sum of £269,045, 
the contract containing the usual stipulations as to extras and omissions. 
The bridge was completed at the end of 1869, and by that time the con- 
tractors had received from the Corporation, on the certificates of Mr. Cubitt 
(the engineer), the sum, in all, of £309,695. The difference between that 
and the tendered price was owing to the completion of extra works, There 
was now owing to Messrs. Thorn a balance, after allowing for extras and 
omissiona, of £7895 odd. The contractors, however, had brought an action 
against the Corporation to recover upwards of £100,000 over and above the 
eum paid ; and the committee, who denied the liability, had paid into court 
the sum of £7895, The action had been set for trial, but the contractors 
had suggested that the whole dispute should be referred to an arbitrator, 
Mr. Hammack mentioned that the claim of Messrs, Thorn was for about 
£112,000, but that the committee had recognised their right to no other sum 
than £7895, which had been certified by the engineer. He added that, 
being determined to resist the claim, the committee wished to have the 
authority of the Court either to defend the action or to agree to the proposed 
arbitration, The Court referred the matter to the Bridge-House Committee 


' with power to take any steps they might think desirable, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 405. 
SUPPLY. 

On Thursday, June 1, the House, having enjoyed three days’ 
rest, assembled again. So backward is the business of the Session 
that our aretha master, the Prime Minister, could allow us no 
more than three days’ holiday. ‘The business of the night was 
Supply. The first night after the Whitsuntide holidays is always 
devoted to Supply. One reason for this arrangement is that 
Government at this time of the year always urgently wants 
money. But there is another, and perhaps a more potent, 
reason felt, but not avowed, by the Government—to wit, on the 
first night after the holidays very few members come to the 
House; and, as money votes are always passed more rapidly in a 
small than in a large House, Supply is put down for that night. 
Of course, Government officials do not openly avow this, nor even 
talk about it, except sotto voce, amongst friends, Success justified 
this crafty arrangement on Thursday. On the paper there stood 
thirteen motions ‘‘on going into Supply.’’ ‘There was, then, 
enough work here to occupy all the night, and more than the 
night; and, if all those who gave these notices had 
been there, her Majesty’s Government would certainly have got 
no money. But very few of them were there, and some who 
were present could not move their resolutions. ‘* Why not f 
Well, we will give the reason why. Said Mr, Speaker, when the 
proper time came, ‘* The question is, that I do now leave the chair; 
since which an amendment has been moved that all the words 
after ‘That’ be left out, in order to insert ‘An humble and dati- 
ful address be presented to her Majesty praying that she will be 
graciously pleased to direct her Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests to restore Hamilton-gardens to the park, and to the unre- 
stricted enjoyment of all classes of her Majesty's subjects. The 
question which I have to put is, that the words proposed to be left 
out—viz., ‘I do now leave the chair’—stand part of the ques- 
tion.” Whereupon the House divided, and decided that the 
words proposed to be left out should stand part of the 
question; and the House having thus decided, of course nobody 
that night could move another amendment. Members might 
have talked still on the main question that ‘I do now leave the 
chair;’’ for that question had not been settled, only the 
amendment to it. But there were few members in the House ; 
for when the division was over most of the members rushed 
off to dinner; those who remained were not disposed to 
talk; so the original question, ‘‘that I do now leave the 
chair,’’ was put and carried nem. con., and, to the great joy of 
the Government, the House got into Supply soon after seven 


o'clock. ‘*Good! we shall have five hours to work at the Lsti- 
mates, and get lots of votes.’’ Such was the thought, uttered or 
unex , of the whips and other Ministers; and they were 


not disappointed, for by twelve o'clock twenty-nine votes had 
been passed, 
SUPPLY IN DANGER, 

But the Government tactics were very near “ ganging oqiay. 
About nine o’clock a young member popped in with head full of 
mischief—as it too often is, if of nothing else—and, seeing how 
few members were present, rose, and moved that the House be 
counted. “* What! count out Supply! What mischievous folly!’ 
exclaimed the Government whips as they ran out of ‘\\ House to 
dispatch their scouts to the dining-room, library, &c., to summon 
all the stragglers to the rescue. Meanwhile the bells had 
already sounded the alarm. Very anxious for the next three 
minutes were the Government whips, as they might well 
be; for it was known that there were few members about, 
and it was doubtful whether the requisite forty men could be got 
together, and if that could not have been done a night would 
have been lost. Mr. Glyn stood at the door, with anxiety in 
his face, counting the members as they slowly dribbled in—“thirty- 
six,’’ ¢ -seven,’’ ‘‘thirty-eight.’’ Then there was a pause, 
an awful pause. ‘“ By Jove! we shall lose the House.”’ But here 
comes another, and another, Good! that makes forty. There 
were, however, when Mr, Dodson counted, forty-two; and so the 
House was saved. It was a narrow escape, and, to prevent 4 re- 
currence of the danger, a messenger was dispatched to bring up 
from the public offices or the clubs a few more Liberal members, 
No further attempt, though, was made to count out. The mis- 
chievous young aoe who made the motion, as soon as he had 
fired his shot, departed, thinking, no doubt, that it was great fun 
thus to thwart the Government. For such people there are inthe 
House, readers—troublesome young Conservative swells mainly, 
irrepressibly given, in Session or out of Session, to pranks and 
gambols. Successors to those Tom-and-Jerry sparks who, fifty 
years ago, used to tear off knockers, remove signboards, upset 
watchboxes, &c. Very pleasant fellows, no doubt, at the right 
time and in the right place; but here in the House troublesome, 
mischievous, and even pestilent when, late at night, or rather 
early in the morning, they come down, full of life—and perhaps 
something else—to “finish ’’ with ‘‘a lark.” 


MR. WHITE'S SPEECH, 


On Friday night week ‘‘ Supply’’ was again the first “ order of 
the day.” an order of the House, passed a few pon ago, Supply 
must head the list of orders on Friday nights. The Government, 
though, rarely get any money on those nights. Supply, indeed, 
is not placed first mainly to this end, but rather to give private 
members an opportunity to bring forward their motions and 
theories, and get them discussed and ventilated, and, if possible, 
adopted. Very few, eg are adopted—not one in a hundred. 
They are about, and then withdrawn or defeated. Still, 
these discussions are exceedingly useful, and some of them very 
interesting, For example, on this occasion Mr. White, of Brighton, 


moved a very important motion—to wit, that it is inexpedient to 


make jon for the reduction of the National Debt by an 
annual char iy the Imperial revenue until a considerable 
diminution ve been made in the customs and excise duties 


now levied upon articles of consumption.’’ Mr. White’sspeech upon 
this motion was very able. A stranger in the gallery might have 
fancied as he listened to it that an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wasspeaking, Indeed, we have known Chancellors of the Exchequer 
who, though they had (as all Chancellors of the Exchequer have) 
all the heads of the revenue ——— to cram them, could not 
have got up a speech like that which Mr. White delivered. 
Mr. Lowe, when he rose to reply, must have felt that he had got 
before him ‘‘ a foeman worthy of his steel ;”’ aud to those whoare 
fond of traversing the arid, thorny region of finance the speech 
must have been interesting. The audience was not large; but, 
though few, it was composed of the right sort of men—merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, and the like, who understand and are 
interested in finance. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER’S REPLY, 


We have said that the Chancellor must have felt that in Mr. 
White he had a foeman Wig: 4 of his steel. He, indeed, showed 
that he felt this; for of all the speeches which he has delivered 
since he has been Chancellor of the Exchequer, that in reply 
to Mr. White was far away the best. Mr. Lowe has not, either 
as a financier or a speaker, shone brilliantly this Session. Very 

r was his Budget, and quite as poor his Budget speech. 
’erhaps he was conscious of this, and resolved, when he saw Mr. 
White's notice upon the book, to reconquer his lost position, Mr. 
Lowe had, of course, got up his speech with great labour and care, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer do not make extempore s ge on 
finance. But the fact was proved in a curious way. Mr. Lowe, 
when he rose, said, ‘‘I am going to answer a speech which the 
honourable member for Brighton ought to have made.’ The 
House laughed at this, and no doubt many thought it was a 
capital hit, as though he meant to say, “the honourable member 
might have found better and stronger arguments to prove his case, 
a Ishallanswerthem ;’’ andno doubt Mr. Lowe wished the House 
to think that he meant this, and perhaps he did. But there was 
another meaning in what he said—in fact, a double entendre 
lurked in this sentence. The case was as follows, When he was 
getting up his elaborate speech be imagined, as he thought, all 
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that Mr. White could say in favour of his motion. But Mr. W — 
took a somewhat different line of argument to that —* he 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had expected, and consequently sa 
speech: would not exactly fit. Here was then dilemma ; anc 
this was the way by which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
slipped out of it, “I shall not answer the speech which the pen. 
member has made, but that which he ought to have ma . 

Clever Mr. Lowe! Yes, reader, he is'very clever. ‘ Too cen y 
half,’’ at times some people say. And, no doubt, this is so. ‘ or 
example—He often answers questions with such clever smartness 
that he offends the self-esteem, wounds what the French call the 
amour propre, of the questioner, which a Minister of the Crown 
should never do, 

DISGRACEFUL PROCEEDINGS. ' 

On Monday we had the Army Bill again, and worked at it for 
six hours; but Lord Elcho and his obstructive myrmidons were 
obstinate as ever, and but very little progress was made— no pro, 
gress, indeed. All that was achieved was the clearing away © 
two or three amendments, placed upon the paper to hinder pro- 
gress. At twenty minutes past eleven, Major Anson, one of the 
foremost and most unscrupulous of the obstructives, moved that 
the Chairman do report progress, on the plea that the next amend- 
ment on the paper was too important to be discussed “at that 
late hour.’? Late hour!—the House often sits till two or even 
three o'clock ; did, indeed, sit on that night, or rather the fol- 
lowing morning, till three; and the gallant Major had the 
audacity to plead that twenty minutes past eleven was a late 
hour. But this, as our readers will see, was carrying out 
the “masterly policy of obstruction,’ and the threat that 
the obstructives would avail themselves of all the forms of the 
House to defeat this bill. A cheer from the Conservative benches 
greeted the motion of the gallant Major, and told plain] —what, 
however, we had learned before—that we were to have a desperate 
struggle. After some little talk, Mr. Gladstone had to consent to 
the motion. But then came another question. Mr. Gladstone 
proposed that the House should resume the consideration of the 
bill on Tuesday as two o'clock. This proposal the Conservatives, 
who had been summoned specially for a fight, and were now 
massed in force, met with stern, defiant, riotous resistance ; and 
for three hours by the clock we had a scene in the House which 
cannot be described and which no epithet could denounce with 
suflicient emphasis. It was simply shameful. Passion had de- 
throned reason, and the House of Commons, which has been called 
“the most august representative assembly in the world,’’ seemed 
for the time even like a Pandemonium of evil spirits. Mean- 
while, Mr. Speaker sat in his chair passive and impotent ; and Mr, 
Gladstone, who has been unwell of late, leaning back in his seat, 
his face, pale and wan as that of a ghost, turned upwards, 
looked indescribably wretched. Mr. Candlish alluded to the 
Premier's illness, pes | begged him to go home and let his party 
fight the battle out. Whereupon a jeering, sneering giggle ran 
along the Conservative ranks, so completely had passion and party 
spite o’ermastered all gentlemanly—all human—feeling. About 
half-past two Sir Laurence Palk suggested that the Government 
should give up the Thursday morning sitting and that the Con- 
servative party should allow the Government to take morming 
sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays for the remainder of the Session, 
To this the Conservatives — many of them having gone away 
ashamed of the proceedings—assented; whereupon the Govern- 
ment closed with the proposal, and at three o'clock the House 
broke up. 


Imperial Parltament, 


——@———_ 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The House occupied the earlier portion of its sitting with the discussion 
of a motion by Mr, WHITE setting forth the inexpediency of providing for 
the reduction of the national debt, by an annual charge upon the Imperial 
revenue, until a considerable diminution had been made in the Customs 
and Excise duties now levied upon articles of domestic consumption. The 
motion was opposed by the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER in avery able 
speech, which elicited general cheering, and was subsequently withdrawn. 
The other subjects discussed (it being private members’ night) were the 
supply of gunpowder in the Government stores and the recent orders of the 
Privy Council relating to the importation of foreign cattle. 


MONDAY, JUNE 6, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The House, on reassembling, engaged in a discussion of the recently- 
issued War Office regulations relating to enlistment, which were criticised 
by Lord Sandhurst and the Duke of Rich noma, and defended by the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief and Lord Northbrook. During the evening 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who appeared greatly improved in health, 
took his seat in the House. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A new writ was ordered for the electlon of a member for West Stafford- 
shire, in the room of the late Mr, Meynell Ingram ; and, after a long list 
of questions had been disposed of, the consideration of the Army Regula- 
tion Bill was once more resumed in Committee, the debates being of inter- 
minable length, and leading to no positive result, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The House held a brief sitting, at which the Canada Bill was read the 
third time and passed, 


6. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
HELIGOLAND, 
Lord ENFIELD (replying to a question from Sir J. Hay) gave an un- 
reserved contradiction to the rumour that the North German Government 
had proposed a cession of Heligoland, 


MANNING THE NAVY. 

Mr. GRAVES moved for a Royal Commission to inquire how the services 
of merchant seamen and the seafaring population generally may be made 
more readily available for the naval service of the country in times of 
sudden emergency or war. Premising that the real defence of the 
country is to be sought not so much in military reorganisation as in the 
development of our unrivalled naval resources, he referred to the 
recommendations of the last Commission showing how some of its vital 
recommendations had not been carried out, and how a new inquiry is 
needed from the changes in the Mercantile Marine and the Royal Navy. 
Dealing with the question of Reserves, he described the various stringent 
and over-technical regulations in regard to height, age, length of drill, and 
so on, which, he contended, deterred both men and officers of the Mer- 
cantile Marine from joining the Naval Reserves, and argued in favour of 
establishing a closer connection between the Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine. In this he included also some schemes for utilising for defensive 
purposes,in the form of inshore flotilias and otherwise, the services of the 
maritime population—fishermen, boatmen, &c.—all round the coast, by 
which, he contended, the country might be made absolutely impregnable. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in arguing against the necessity of another Royal Com- 
mission, asserted that, if all the recommendations of the last Commission 
had been carried out, we should have a much larger number of seamen on 
hand, costing a much larger sum of money than there is any present need 
for. As the irenclads require a much smaller complement than the old 
men-of-war, the Admiralty has at its command a larger force of blue- 
jackets than it can find ships for; in fact, it could man a second 
Mediterranean and Channel Fleet, without drawing at all on the Coast- 
guard. As to the condition of our Naval Reserves, however, Mr, Goschen 
admitted that it is not satisfactory, and requires consideration, He dis- 
cussed the conditions of service objected to by Mr. Graves, allowing that 
they need modification, and, promising generally that the whole subject 
should have the attention of the Admiralty, which would not act depart- 
mentally, but would make use of all the means of information at its com- 
mand, he urged that it would be much more expeditious to leave it to him 
to deal with the question on his responsibility than to hang it up by 
reference to a Royal Commission, 

After some observations from Mr. Corry and Mr. Liddell, Mr. Graves 
withdrew the motion. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
A new writ was ordered for the election of a member for the county of 
Westmeath, in the room of Mr. Pollard-Urquhart, deceased. 
The House subsequently resolved, by 171 to 100, to go into Committee 
upon the Burials Bill. The remainder of the day was spent on the first 
clause of the bill, In the first place, a motion by Mr. Cawley to strike out 
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the words permitting a burial with or without any other nore 2 —s 
of the Church of England was rejected by 182 to 141; and, 


hand, a proviso prohibiting clergymen of the Church fp; m 
present services, which Mr. Cowper-Temple wished to «tri, 
retained by a majority of 155 to 14l. Mr. J. G,. Talbot 1, 


insert a provision that all burial services performed in t = ty 
when not according to a published ritual, shall con 
prayers and passages of Scripture; but it wae negatived by tha. 
majority of 2—146 to 144, A further division was taken on’ th. 
that the clause stand part of the bill, and this was carried by 1, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF LORDs. 


sist of noth) 


In reply to a question of the Earl of Lauderdale, whether t), 
to be given to men who had been in the Army Reverve for oy, 
certain departments in the Post Office should not be extende: ; 


and marines, Lord NORTHBROOK said he was informed by th. p 
General that the subject was under consideration, 7 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A desultory conversation took place respecting th: 
previous Friday and Tuesday, after which the House or 
into Committee upon the Army Regulation Bill, commenci; yg 
to which Mr, Rylands moved an amendment, restricting +} 
for the value of the officers’ commissions to the regulati 
gave rise to another discursion of a similar character t 
discussions that have already taken place on this subject, 


coun 


THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Tur annual general assembly of the Presbyterian (| Sil 
menced its sittings, on Monday evening, in the chu, ht 
Mr. Findlater in Rutland-square, There was a numerous att 
ance, After the customary solemnities, the outgoing Mid, 
the Rev. Professor Smyth, alluded in his parting addy 
assumption of the exclusive title “Church of Ireland’ } 
Disestablished Church, and characterised it as an ager: ssin; 
Scriptural fact and Christian fellowship for any section o: 
Christians to appropriate that name, which is the common}, ) 
of all, for the Church of this land is the whole body of + 
people, no matter what may be their denominational or dist; 
peculiarities. He reviewed the conduct of the Preshyterin,, 
since the great measure of disestablishment and disendoy 
passed into law, and stated that the sustentation of 1 
was no longer doubtful, but secure, He congratulate) 
Assembly upon the fact that there had been no miscarriny: 
lans of the financial committees. The Kev. L. E. Berk: 
urgan, was appointed Moderator for the ensuing your, 1 
Moderator, in his inaugurel address, also touched upon the ; 
of thetitle, which has excited a good deal of seusitive feline 
Irish Presbyterians. He denied that they were a Scotch ()) 
Ireland, although they owed much to Scotland, and , 
that the Presbyterian system had not been forced on Irel, 
Henry II., or by the power of another in whose name 
whose authority he professed to act. Columba, a native ; 
country, when he went to Scotland in 563, took with }in) 
stantially the Presbyterian order. The General Asse: 
said, represented 680 ordained ministers and licentiates, 554 | 
congregations, 2274 elders, 6053 deacons or members ot 
mittees, and upwards of half a million of adherenty, or yeary 
half the Protestants of Ireland. He believed they represciut! 
more nearly what was the Primitive Church of the couutry, 
as regarded doctrine and government. ‘They did not yor 
orders, but a vote of the humblest elder was as potent ona divi 
as that of the most distinguished minister, and all quest 
doctrine and discipline are decided by a majority of vot: 
voting equally. Alluding to the effects of the Act of Di. 
lishment which severed their connection with the State, he 
observed, amid applause, that the change had not at all affect: d 
their loyalty to Queen Victoria; they said and prayed as heartily 
as ever, ‘God Save the Queen.’’ The change had not afiectid 
their freedom—they were as free as ever—nor their Con 
tution. The only change was in their financial civeumstance; but 
commutation was safe, for the ministers and people had provid 
faithful. He pointed out their future duties, and es; 
urged the importance of preserving and perpetuating in Ir l 
“the blessings of non-sectarian education in university intcr- 
mediate and primary spheres.’’ As to the principles upon which 
f 


m 


the Legislature should take part in the work, he maintained 1) 
in all colleges aided and endowed by the State the consciences 
local minorities must be legally protected, and patrous and 
managers of such schools must never be permitted to 1» 
the reception of any particular religious instruction a coudition of 
acquiring the elements of secular knowledge, The State, having 
withdrawn all aid from all Churches in Ireland, could not, he 
said, without the greatest inconsistency, endow rival and sectarian 
colleges and schools ; but let the youth of the country get 
free education, and they believed they would take a hi 
among the nations of the earth, renowned in religion, lit: 
andart, The assembly applauded his sentiments, and proce 
to its ordinary business after passing by acclamation a resolution 
appointing a committee to prepare an address of congratulation to 
the Queen on the marriage of Princess Louise with the Marquis 
of Lorne.”’ 


THE EXTRADITION OF FRENCH REFUGRES,—In anticipation cf tle 
demand of the French Government for the extradition of any refugees from 
Paris who may reach England, it has been determined to raise a guarantee 
fund, in order to provide the aid of counsel for persons accused on wecount 
of their complicity in the recent troubles. Among the gentlemen who have 
associated themselves for this purpose are Sir Charles Diike, M.!’., Mr. 
Mundella, M.P., Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., Mr. James White, M.!., Mr. 
Henry Campbell, M.P.. Mr. Frederic Harrison, Dr. Humphrey Sandwi'h, 
O.B., Captain Maxse, K.N., Mr, William Shaen, and Mr, Albert Crompt 
who acts as secretary, 


PENDING STRIKES.—The strike in Son.» Wales {s now a gloomy f 
and nearly 20,000 men have struck work, These are principally ti 
coal colliers from the Ferndale and other districts of the Rhondda, and 
4 considerable number from the Aberdare Valley. Large meetings ar 
daily. The enginemen and firemen have given notice; and on M : 
disturbance broke out at Treammaw, an extra police force being sent 
quell it.——T welve Flemish joiners arrived in Neweastle, on Monday, 
Antwerp. The arrival was expected by the Newcastle operative joinr 
on strike, as well as the master joiners; and there was a consi 
muster of both masters and men. The masters had taken mea 0" 
defeat any efforts of the strike hands to hold conversation with | 
Flemings, and consequently the batch of foreign workmen were ca 
by their future employers in the completest security. For some we 
the master joiners have had agents in Belgium with the view of ob 
@ sufficiency of workmen to fill the vacancies in Newcastle wor! 
Caused by the strike in the building trade. It Appears that the Beiyian 
operative joiners work for 244, an hour, and therefore it may easily be ©u)- 
posed that the offer of 6d. an hour wonld seem an excellent cho 
bettering their condition. The Newcastle Express understands tha 
course of a week or so a number of men suilicient to fill all the | 
vacancies will be brought over from Belgium, and so bring the nine 
dispute to an end. 

STATUES OF STATESMEN AT WESTMINSTER.—It has been propos’ (0 
erect at Westminster, by means of funds subscribed, statnes of the ls « 
Robert Peel, Viscount Palmerston, and the Earl of Derby; and, it = 
quence of communications made to the Government, the Treasury roe!) 
requested Mr. Barry and Mr. Weekes, together with Mr. Fergus-!, \ 
report npon the subject, These gentlemen state in their report, | 
May 8, that the two gardens in Parliament-square, opposite the grt“) * 
of New Palace-yard, are the only open-air spaces at present availe tor 
the statues of statesmen in the neighbourhood of the Honsesof Parli ; 
and that, if the central avenue between these gatdens were wide: « : 
23 {t., ten atatues could be accommodated, five on each side of it, 50 : 
form a pleasing and appropriate approach to the Honses of Par): 
While some of the pedestals might be unoccupied, they might be 
rarily surmounted by vases to contain flowers. The four truncated 8 
of the equare would afford suitable positions for eight mor nd 
suggestions are made to prevent apy incongruity or unpleasing effect while 
the number may be incomplete. The three gentlemen consulted sre of 
opinion that the statues should, as a general rule, be one half larger than 
lifesize, inclusive of the plinth of about 5 in., and that they should not all 
be of a uniform height; but that the same variety of height as exists im 
life should be, approximately at least, retained. The pedestals 8 kd be 
uniform in dimensions and in design, and in accordance with the ar 
ture of the surrounding buildings. It ia considered that Sft. will be 
best height for the pedestals, After the eighteen statues have been erected, 
which can be placed in Parliament-square-gardons, other sites may be 
available, in cousequence of the proposed clearances in Old Palace-yard aud 
Abingdon: street, 


statues, ¢ 
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OUR WATER SUPPLY AND OUR SEWAGE. 

wo highly important problems are clamouring for 
decisive solution just now, and neither of them can be called 
difficult. In the first, indeed, the question is mainly one of 
policy and method; for there is no question whatever of 
possibility or desirability. It is an admitted fact that we 
have, especially in large towns, an immense quantity of 
direct waste in the use of the ordinary water supply; 
that this waste is chiefly a result of carelessness; and that 
there are easy and inexpensive mechanical appliances which 
might be brought into use for the prevention of the waste. 
It is also admitted that, apart from such matters as not 
turning off taps and the like, in consequence of which about 
a fourth of the ordinary water supply of the companies is 
squandered, there is an utter neglect—except in the case of 
town waterworks—of proper measures of storage. We do 
not impound or pond up the excess of the rainy weather 
in order to be prepared for a time of drought Hence, in- 
conveniences such as this country suffered last year; and 
hence the moral certainty of inconveniences much greater 
still if we ever have a series of dry years. And 
such a series, if meteorologists may be trusted, we 
have actually. entered upon. Whether we have or 
not is not the point, for any year we may do s0. 
But why should we wait till disaster is upon us? The 
question of mechanical methods is a very simple one, and 
the whole subject is strictly within the range of govern- 
mental control. In the meanwhile, enlightened landlords 


| being 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES visited Ascot race 
Went to the heath in the 
trawn by four horses and at 


THe 


hey 


on Treadar, 

ld-fashione tyle, all the carri 

ted by in scarlet liveries, 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH, who is a patron of the Royal Naval School, 
s, has kindly consented to distribute the prizes on Tuesday, the 


wal 
utrider 


T 


N 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES has forwarded a donation of 25 
National Hospital for Consumption on the separate or coltag 
Ventnor, Undercliff, Isle of Wight. 


TUE EX-EMPEROR NAPOLEON, who has been suffering from rheumatic 
gout during several weeks, is now better, and is enabled to walk about the 
grounds attached to Camden House without diificulty, 


MR. BRIGHT AND HIS SON arrived at Iaverness last Saturday. They 
were to go on Tnesday to Tulchan Lodge, the shooting quarters of Mr. 
Bass, M.P. Mr. Bright, it is stated, looks well, and is evidently profiting 
by his Highland tour. 
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Mk, CHILDERS, M.P., who is still at Nice, is improving in health, 
MR. GROTE, the historian of Greece, is reported to be seriously ill. 


THE Bishop OF LONDON, at his ordination on Sanday, in accordance 
with the recent decision in the case of * Hibbert v. Purchas,”’ wore a cope. 


The cope is made of purple silk, lined with black silk and without 
trimmings. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL has given notice that the order directing 
that the purchase of postage-stamps from the public by the Post Office 
should be discontinued after the 30ch inst, has been rescinded, 


MR. FORSTER assnred a deputation of Liberals and representatives of 
working-men’s associations which waited upen him last Saturday that he 
had every hope of carrying the Ballot Bill this Session, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, on Tuesday, determined, at a mecting 
of Convotation, to confer the honorary degree of D.O.L. on Dr, Dillinger, 


GORGE BROWN, Lord Bagot’s head wood-ranger, was found dead, with 


his head frightfally injured, in a wood near Abbots Bromley, Staffordshire, 
early on Sunday morning, 


* MASS has been said at Rome by order of the Pope for the priests shot at 
aris, 


THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON has presented a handsome silver paten to 
the English Church at Wiesbaden, which was robbed lately of its communal 
plate. The Crown Princess of Prussia (the Princess Royal) has also pre- 
sented a beautiful communion service of silver plate. 


His GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON will preside at the annual 
festival of the City Orthopedic Hospital, Hatton-garden, at the London 
Tavern on Wednesday evening nex*. The institution, of which this is the 
twenticth anniversary, needs funds for carrying on its beneficent work in 
the treatment of all kinds of bodily deformity among the poor, from whom 
no letter of recommendation is required ihat they may be received as 
patients, 

Mr. J.G@. BENNETT, on the part of the New York Yacht Club, has 
accepted the challenge of M. J. Ashbury to sail the Livonia for the 
America’s cup. 


THE TELEGRAPH COSSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE COMPANY have 
reeived a telegram stating that the China cable was successtully laid to 
Hong-Kong on the 3rd inet. Cable testing perfectly. 


VERY DESTRUCTIVE FLOODS have prevailed at New Orleans, the water 
in many parts of the city being 2 ft. deep. 


TUR NATIONAL ORTHOPDIC HospiraL, Great Portland-street, an- 


nounces that a grand fancy bagaar in aid of the funds of the institution 
will be held, at the Hanover-square Rooms, ou Tuesday and Wednesday, the 


13th and 14th fnat., under distinguished patronage, 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM was visited dering Whitsun week 
by 33,359 persons—the average in corresponding weeks of former years 


being 25,539, 


om 


ooo 


| “THE LAST DAY OF THE CONDEMNED.” 
Awipst the reports that reach us every day from France, 
imagination is w rl tlise the terrible occur- 
| reuces which it is deal We are coutinually 
supping tui’ of horrors, till we pass by the dreadful repast in sheer 
inability evento tuste. The events of succeeding hours seem to 
be but confused repetitions of deeds of blood and violence, and all 
| we can distinguish is a want of rational sequence which gives 
| history itself the appearance of an uneasy dream. Even artists 
| who depict the | x that we way the better chronicle 
their main incidents, lose the power of intensity, and find 
|} too much repetition of terrible incident to be able to 
preserve the aspect of terror, It is there; but we only feel it in 
a numb, powerlces kind of way. Eyes and cars are weary of horrors 
and of epithets used to describe them. There is a monotony of 
| outrage which enfeebles attention, Under such conditions, it is a 
good thing to get rid of subjects for a time, and go back to 
the efforts of painters who have had time and opportunity for com- 
pleting works which will help us to realise what is now taking place 
| by presenting to us a scene strong in its deep human interest. Such 
a picture is that from which our Engraving is taken: the work 
of one of the painters of the modern German school, who, in his 
sympathy with suffering, can stir our hearts by a fine discri- 
mination between what is painful and what is revolting. This 
picture—the Last Day of the Condemned—is admirable in its 
treatment, vigorous in drawing, and full of a fine force. The 
| rebel whose cell is for the last time visited by those who come to 
| see what such a man is like may have been a patriot with the 
brooding thoughts of a duty like that of Tell or Kosciusko; the 
poor heart-broken wife may have implored him in vain to 
wean his heart from revolution, aud to think of his child 
and her; the very seutry who guards him may have 
a feeling in his heart that, if a reprieve might come, he could 
fraternise with the poor fellow and help te strike the manacles 
from bis hands, "There are lowering, grief-stricken faces; curious, 
half-pitying faces —mere wondering, idle expressions —in the 
group that crowd the cell. The little basin wherein lie the sub- 
scriptions that are to buy masses for the dead who is yet living: 
the little table, with its altar-like cloth and its two coarse candles 
with the crucifix between them; the missal, cast aside along with 
that crumpled, ragged sheet of paper—perhaps an exhortation to 
repentance of that deed of which he cannot feel the sin; the 
attempt to oppose the powers that have now taken him and 
manacled his erring fect—all are expressive of the human woe 
that such a picture sets our hearts throbbing to relieve, 
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FATHER HYACINTHE ON THE SITUATION IN FRANCE, 


Faruer HyAcintTHe has addressed the following letter to the 

Gaulois:— 
Rome, May 29. 

The Italian Government and Parliament have testified their sympathy 
with France in noble language. Without being surprived at this, I am 
greatly affected, and I feel impelled to express my gratitude. At a moment 
when men blinded by passions endeavour to propagate falsehood and sow 
discord between two sister nations, it is the duty of all enlightened and 
honest men to draw closer the Lies which unite France to Italy. If the Latin 
racea are to maintain, L will not say their independence only, but their great 
position in face of the menacing preponderance of the Germanic and Scla- 
vonic races, personified in Prussia and Russia, they must above all things be 
united, In no other way can they resume the traditions of that Western 
civilisation whose destinies sre blended with those of the Catholic Church ; 
and whose mission, if she woul! :ecover her ancient splendour, is to stifle 


in her own bosom thove two enemies whose combats are cruel and sterile — 
revolution and absolutism, superstition and impiety. Moreover, in de- 
fending to-day her own cause, France defends that of society at large. 
Yes, human dignity, law, and liberty, the civilisation of the two worlds, 
have been outraged and tram>led upon by new barbarians amidst the 
bloody streets and burning mouuments of Paris. In vain do the men of 
March 18 pretend to represent two political ideas which would be just if 
confined within their true limits—the idea of that Commune to which M. 
de Bismarck did homage in the Reichstag on May 2, and the idea of the 
moral and material regeneration of the working classes. They have com- 
promised these causes by most unacceptable exaggeration and by the odious 
meuns they have made use of, They would have realised the trinmph of 
their cause at the expense of the national unity and on the ruins of social 
and religious order, They were a party of assassins, incendiaries, and 
atheis but so great a party, that they were—or, at least, appeared to 
be—s people, And whatis a people without God ? Sages have eudeavoured 
to devcribe them, but the facts we have just seen reveal what such a people 
is with a reality which defies words, The demonstration of what social 
atheism is has been complete. Providence allowed it for an hour to disport 
itself on the greatest theatre of the world, to revel in its orgies, and per- 
form the most terrible of dramas, But is this people alone guilty, and are 
cannon the only remedy? Beware of that easy and fatal illusion 
which would deprive us of the fruit of the dreadful lessun. Mr. 
Gladstone once said, ** The nineteenth century is the century of the work- 
ing classea.” And,in point of fact, the question of the working classes 
p @ eminently ocenpies the attention of the statesman and the man of 
science, and our society will never know peace till it is colved, The Second 
Empire thought much of this question; bat it dealt with it too much 
according to the traditions of the Roman Cesare, panem et Circenses! The 
Second Empire looked only to material amelioratious, and even in that point 
of view itdid not take the best means ; as, for example, when it forced public 
works in the great cities, especially in Paris, stripped the fields of hands, aud 
congregated populations which lived apart from the normal conditions of 


A MINISTER, not long ago, preached from the text, “ Be ye therefore 


may do something in the way of making experiments, 
instead of trusting to the chapter of accidents. Even the ee the printer maie him expound from ‘: Be ye there for 
reakfast 


quantity of yainfall = partly under our control (how pare THE GRAND JuRY at the Old Bailey have returned four true bills 
ancestors would have recoiled from the blasphemy !), and by | against the girl Agnes Norman for wilful murder and cue for 
proper methods of utilisation we may so effectually set off 


misdemeanour, 
the wet years against the dry as to secure ourselves from | | 745 SINm Of ENE FLEET PRISON has been selected by the Congree 
anything like drought. 


gationalists for the spacious hall and public buildings about to be erected 
by them for the purpores of their denomination. ‘ 


EARL FoRresoun presided, on Monday, over a conference, at the South 
Kensington Mu eum, at which the importance of having an international 
system of weights, mearures, and coins was strongly insisted on; and 
resolutions were carried in favour of the decimal divisions, 


A New Poem by Mr. Robert Browning, called “ Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture,” will be published in the course of the present month. Miss 
Nightingale has a new book nearly ready for publication on lying-in instt- 
tutions and the training of midwives, 


“THERE are some things which will never be hurt by falling,” growled 
an old man in market the ober morning. ‘What's them?" inquired a 
market-man. ‘ Prices,” said the old man; “ they ‘re so awful slow in fall- 
ing that they 'Il never get smashed.” 


Tuk PRINCE OF WALES, accompanied by Prince John of Glii ksburg 
and Mr. Paget, and atcended by Colonel Keppel and his Imperial Highness 
the Grand Duke Wladimir of Russia and suite, attended by Coloncl Ellis, 
paid a visit to the exhibition of the Two-Headed Nightingale combination 
and other natural wonders at Willis’s Rooms. 


THE EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS from April 1 to June 8 amounted to 
£11,230,564, an increase of £117,000 upon the return for the corresponding 
riod of last year. The expenditure has been £12.530,863, The balance 
ithe Bank of England on Saturday last was £4,088,450, and in that of 


The other question—that of fertilising land by applying 
sewage matter to it—is receiving much more attention, and 
yet it moves ‘but slowly. Here, indeed, a new problem has 
arisen, thanks to Dr. Cobbold and others. Since the days 
of such pioneers (if the word will pass) as Mr. F. O. Ward 
and Mr. Mechi, of Tiptree, the world has learnt a good deal 
of what may be done by sewage irrigation. Everybody 
knows what wonders have been wrought in Craigintinnie 
Meadows and elsewhere; and what wonders have been 
promised on Maplin Sands and all manner of wildernesses, 
if we will only spend a little money. But though there is 
no doubt that the desert may be made into a rose-garden 
by pouring on it that which the inhabited place must by 


family religious 


some means get rid of, there are after questions. It has 
been affirmed—we do not believe a word of it—that external 
injuries, such as cuts, heal slowly or not at all if received 
by dwellers in the neighbourhood of land irrigated by sewage. 
Nor is that the worst. Dr. Cobbold tells us (fo use the 
phraseology of an advocate on the other side) that “if you 
drink the milk that is got from the cow that is fed on the 
grass that is grown on the land that is fertilised by sewage,” 
you are liable to no end of horrible diseases from minute 
organic germs brought into the system. Of this, again, we 
do not believe a word; but why cannot the wiseacres settle 
it among themselves, so far as such a matter can be settled ? 
Science can scarcely predict that under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances coulda germ of disease findits way through sewage- 
fed vegetation into the animal system; but it certainly 
looks as if it could not be very difficult to make, upon a 
given number of inferior creatures, such experiments as 
would set the question practically at rest. There was lately 
a man in a Liverpool hospital who was slowly dying of 
enteric disease caused by his having swallowed a water-tiger 
or some such hopeful creature in a draught of water; and 
germs of disease may get into one almost anyhow; but it 
must be comparatively easy to determine whether there is 
any more danger in eating sewage-grown strawberries or 
drinking sewage-meadow milk than in drinking river-water 
not directly polluted. At present there is an immense pre- 
judice among agriculturists in general against sewage irri- 
gation ; and the outside value of the liquid manure of towns 
1s said to be a farthing a ton. But we have no doubt that 
before long all difficulties and alarms will be surmounted 
and the rejected matter of inhabited places applied to its 
natural use in completing the cycle of production. Only, 
the sooner the better for us all. 


at HE Loupon SCHOOL BOARD, on Wednesday, adopted a resolution pro- 
Me or the immediate raising of £40,000, to meet expenses in the past 
con bt to March, 1872. It was anounced, on bebalf of the statistical 
conn (tee, that returns were rapidly coming in, and that the educational 
th ie Might be proceeded with forth sith, perbaps with the exception of 
© districts of Mar leboue and Finsbury. 


Ireland £973,725. 


EDWARD SHIPLEY, alias Brundnell, a hawker, attending Northampton 
Market, has been apprehended on a charge of being concerned in the murder 
of a Huntingdon policeman thirty years ago, 


A PooR MAN NAMED MILLES, living near Bideford, Devon, suddenly 
found himeelf in a very disagreeable position last Saturday, A large swarm 


of bees fell upon him and completely covered his head and neck, and kept 
him spell-bound for a long time. Assistance ultimately arrived, and the 


bees, with considerable difficulty, were beaten off with fireirons, 


A SIl0CcKING MURDER has been perpetrated at York by a watchmaker 
named Cook. He was a person of drunken habits; and, because his wife 
refused to give him money to expend in the purchase of “drink,” he stabbed 
her two or three times and then cut her throat. 


THe Bopy OF A YOUNG GIRL, apparently about fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, has been diecovered, shockingly disfigured, in Johnstewn 
Wood, about four miles from Athlone, It is reported that, some days ago, 
a girl, the daughter of a retired policeman, ran away from home, and has 
not been heard of since, and it is suspected that this may be her body. It 
is, however, so torn—apparently by dogs—that it cannot be identified with 
certainty. 


Tue HON. FREDERICK CHARLES HOWARD (late of the Coldstream 
Guards), second son of the Karl of EMfngham, was married, last Saturday, 
to Lady Constance Eleanora Caroline Finch-Hatton, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, at St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Studholme Brownrigg, 
Rector of Moulsoe, the bride being given away by her father, Lord 
Valentia was the bridegroom's best man, Shortly after two o'clock the 
newly-wedded pair took their departure for Tusmore, the Karl of Efiiug- 
ham’s seat near Bicester, Oxon. 


Tur CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF WORKS has it in contemplation to add 
another attractive feature to the metropolis, by displaying the lime-light 
on the great clock-tower at the New Palace of Westminster so long as the 
House of Commons is sitting. The light will be visible from every portion 
of the town, and when it is extinguished it will be known far and near that 
the labours of the Legislature are suspended. ‘The arrangements for dis- 
playing the light wilt be under the direction of Dr. Percy and Professor 
Tyndall, 

Mn. J. 8. JouNsON, of Leeds, last Saturday, won the swimming cham- 
pionship of Eugland at Hendon, J 
amateur champion of 1870-1, was seized with cramp after accomplishing 
the best portion of the distance in first-class sty le, and he ha! to be taken 
on board a boat. The distance was one mile. 
London Swimming Club, is valued at 0 gs. The champi-n, on the preced- 
ing day, gallantly saved the life ofa gentleman who had fallen overboard 
from one of the Thames steamers by jumping off the parapet of London 
Bridge. 


THE SKIN OF THE LITTLE HIPPOPOTAMUS which was recently born | 


and died in the Zoological Society's gardens has been mounted by Mr, E. 
Gerrard, jun,, of Camden Town, and is now exbibited in the giraffe-house 
in the society's gardens, The skeleten of the animal has been placed in 
the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, as likewire several beautiful 
preparations of the inter nal organs, Professor Flower, F.R.S., the curator 
of the Hunterian Museum, will shortly coramunicate to the Zool gical 
Society a memoir upon the anatomy of the hippopotamus, based on his 
examination of this specimen, 


— 


i | 


His opponent, Mr. Henry Parker, the | 


The cup, the gift of the | 


ufluences, and consequently of morality, 
have been done was to think of that popular instruction which is universal 
amovg our neighbours beycnd the Kuine, and which, at least as much as 
her militaty organisation, is a source of strenguh toGermany. An attempt 
should have been made to heal those two sores which eat into the 
entrails of our people — the prolonged celibacy of soldiers and the 
legal prostitution of women. Above all, a better example should 
have been set in high places, And the Church herself has not 
done what she ought to have done for the practical solution of 
this terrible problem. The Temporal Power and the Pope's Infalli- 
bility distracted the thoughts and efforts of those who preside over the 
destinies of the Church at a moment unpar-lleled in its history, Instead 
of the promises and teachings of the Gospel to the disinherited of this 
world, the Church in the noisy echoes of the press, and sometimes evea by 
the mouth of its Bishops, treated matters of bitter controversy about the 
Pope-King, the dogmatism of intolerance, and the canonisation of the In- 
quisition, Ido not calumniate the political and religious régime that we 
have submitted to for more than twenty years, and which is summed up in 
these two words—* Scepticism at Paris; fanaticism at Rome.” 1 do not 
calumniate, I do not even accuse, lL narrate. But 1 tay that there is the 
lesson of the prevent moment, and that the question is whether we wish or 
not to continue this fatal course. Inthe pre-ence of that Paris in ashes, 
which I have dwelt in, which I have evangelised, and the history of which 
I know, | have the right vo utter this cry of a grief which God alone knows 
the depth of. Behola the work of a people which no longer knows God, 
And behold the work of those who render it impossible for it to believe in 
| that God, and, above all, to love him. HYACINIHE, 


P.S.—Just as I had finished these lines the telegraph announced to us 
that the Archbishop of Paris had been shot. This horrible crime is the 
confirmation of the mysterious law in virtue of which the innocent suiler 
for the guiity. Mgr. Darboy was of the number of those who understand 
aud wish for the aliiance of the Church with modern society. If be did 
not realise all that he had conceived, it was because the fatality of the 
times was stronger thanhe. He gave way, however, to no illusions, and 
| awaited death with that cold enthusiasm which characterised him on great 
| ocensions. I still hear what he said to me in the last interview I had with 

him, a fow days ago, at the moment of leaving for Rome: “If they kill 
me they will advance the principle that I re; resent;" and I shall never 
forget with what an accent he added, “Au revoir, here below, or 
elsewhere!” 


What should 


Mr. BAcon’s EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT,—Mr, 
Bacon, of Sloane-street, is engaged upon an equestrian statue of the Prince 
Consort, which it is intended to erect in the circus at the western end of 
the Holovorn Viaduct, near Hatton-garden., The statue will be a little over 
lifesize, and is the gift to the City of a gentleman who desires to maintain 
a strict incognito, Mr, Bacon's studio also contains a sketch fur the group of 
blocks known as the Adelphi landing-stairs, on the Thames Embankment, 
This, however, is merely a suggestion ; whether the idea will meet with the 
approval of the Metropolitan Board of Works is problematical, 

THE PERMISSIVE BiLL.—On Tuesday evening the Lord Mayor, pursuant 
| to ® numerously signed requisition, beld @ meeting of the citizens, in the 

Guildhall, in support of the Permissive Prohibitory Sale of Liquors Bill, 

The assembly was crowded and disorderly, the chorus of “Old John Bar- 

leyeorn ” frequently rencerivg the specch-making inaudible, A resolution 
| in favour of the bill having Leen proposed, Alderman Gibbons moved an 

amenduent concemustery of the prince ples of Sir W. Lawson's bill and 
also of Ube Licensing Bi lof the Government. The amendment was said to 
| be lost by @ sinali mejority and the resolution carried, 
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“THE LAST DAY OF THE CONDE 


THE LOUNGER. 

Tur Times of Wednesday says we are ‘ scandalised by the 
co-existence of repeated count-outs and an almost complete stop- 
page of public business.’’ Here we have an expression of public 
opinion that, as the public, or Government, business, is so behind- 
hand, the House ought never to becounted-out. But, though the 
backward state of Government business co-exists with count- 
outs, they have no connection. Government business is 
transacted on Mondays and Thursdays; count-outs occur 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, which are at the command of 
private members. Then it must be remembered that an in- 
exorable law governs these matters, If members are kept in 
the House until three o'clock on Tuesday morning, it cannot be 
expected that they will keep a House on Tuesday night. If you 
overwork a horse on Monday you cannot get much work out of 
him on Tuesday, The members stopped to hear Mr. Graves upon 
manning the Navy, and the First Lord’s reply, because the sub- 
ject was important; but no power could get them to remain to 
listen to Delahunty on Irish paper money, or Sir John Pakington 
on the Cornwall Rangers squabble, which had already been 
thrashed out in the Lords. Indeetl, although Sir John is an ex- 
Cabinet Minister, the Conservative members almost to a man 
deserted him, 

The Government are to have morning sittings for their business 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. it is hoped rather than expected—in 
my opinion it is hoping against hope—that the military officers 
will now mitigate their obstruction, and allow the clauses of the 
Army Bill to be calmly discussed. I do not believe they will. 
There are, to me, no signs that they are less madly factious 
and obstructive than they have been. Meanwhile, it is ramoured 
that, if the Government can but get the six clauses which abolish 
Army purchase through, they will send them to the Lords, and 
postpone the thirty Army regulation clauses until next Session. 
in such case they may get the Ballot Bill through, But if they 
attempt to force through the whole of the Army Bill as it now 
stands, they will have to give up the Ballot Bill, The threat to 
sit till Septemberis a drutwm fulnen—a futile threat, for Gladstone 
knows well that, though a sufficient number of members of the 
Commons might stop, my Lords would certainly not pass the 
Army or Ballot Bill late in August. 

On the Ballot Bill there has been no discussion. On the second 
reading it was arranged that the discussion should be taken on 
the motion for going into Committee. It is expected that this dis- 
cussion will last two or three nights; but the bill is short, and it 
is thought that it will pass through Committee in two nights or 
two morning sittings. The Scotch Education Bill, the Miners 
Bill, the Pilotage Bill, the Merchant Shipping Bill, all exceed- 
ingly important measures, will all probably be shunted. There is 
such a stoppage in the Prayer-book printing and binding trade 
that Mr. Secretary Bruce must get the Prayer-Book and Lessons 
Bill passed. That, however, has pissed the Lords, and can wait 
awhile, Private members’ bills will most of them be massacred in 
July. 


The idea that military officers receiving pay voted by Parlia- 
ment ought not to be members of Parliament is born, and will 
grow—grow rapidly—when it shall get into the open air of public 
opinion, and become a power that will drive, at no distant day, 
these military placemen out of the House, as they ought to be 


others were bad, - 


driven ; for it is not constitutional, nor even decent, that men 
should vote their own pay or oppose measures which affect, and 
because they affect, their own pecuniary interests. Many yearsago 
I thought that this idea would get broached. The birth of ithas been 
somewhat premature—thatis, it has come before I thought it would. 
The obstinate, indecorous, shameless opposition of the military 
olficers to the Army Bill has forced the birth of the idea, At 
present the notion only gets itself uttered in whispers; but rely 
upon it that it will soon find voice—strong, potent, and irre- 
sistible. At present the House is under military domination. 
The officers of the Queen's Army are openly—I had almost said 
mutinously—resisting the Queen. The Queen, through her 
Government, says—My Army ought to be reformed. ‘The officers 
of the Army declare that it shall not. Or, if you like, the 
sovereign people, through their representatives, say the Army 
shall be reformed; but are stopped by the officers, whom the 
people pay. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Dublin University are some verses by Mr. R. C, F. 
Hannay, entitled ‘ Scott and Tennyson; ’’ and very good verses 
they are, too. The subject is a rapid contrast of Sir Walter Scott 
and Mr. Tennyson, and, in spite of the fact that the elements of 
the contrast are now so familiar to reading men, they are brought 
out with point and grace. Talking of Mr. Tennyson, we all re- 
member that phrase, “the long, long canker of peace,’’ in 
“*Maud.”’ I have just alit upon the line, 


The cankers of a calm world and a long peace. 


And where do you suppose the line occurs? Shakspeare, 
Shakspeare, Sir; Shakspeare, wd kein ende, as the Germans say. 
See I. Henry 1V., iv. 2. But I dare say the phrase is to be 
found elsewhere. Mr. Tennyson’s use of it, however, cannot be a 
reminiscence proper, because Falstaff's sense for it is totally dif- 
ferent from his. 

It is to be hoped that those who are on the look-out for a new 
sensation in the novel-reading way will not overlook the new- 
comer, ‘*A Daughter of Heth.’’ There is a very fresh flavour 
about it; and who would suspect from the title that it is a story 
of the life of a young lady born of a Scotch father and a French 
mother, and that the scene lies mainly around a Scotch manse ? 
The young scapegrace of the family, who ducks his “ goody” 
brother to make him ‘say a swear,’’ and the old Gael Neil who 
was, in his own proper person, the terror of Bonaparte, are almost 
beyond praise. The author, whoever he is, must have been out 
yachting in the very neighbourhood he describes, And how he 
describes! I never was out in a yacht there, but I feel as if I 
had been, and had shot a seal myself ! 

In Good Words Miss Katherine Saunders’s story of the “ High 
Mills’’ is going on admir»bly. It is not so strained as “ Gideon’s 
Rock ;"’ but, if it has any fault, it would still bear toning down 
a little. Canon Kingsley's lecture on ‘* Physical Science’’ would 
be blameless if it were not for its illustrating once again that old 
trick of his of trying to feel that every modern conception is to be 
found in documents that are thousands of years old, It is just 
like the attempt to make out the Church catechism immaculate 
and all-comprehensive. To say that the Church of England de- 
clares “the permanence of natural laws’’ becanse it “incorpo: 
rates’’ the song of ‘* The Three Children,’’ and to go on to say, 
** That is my charter as a student of physical seience,’’ is empty 
rant and bluster. I have no doubt Canon Kingsley is perfectly 
honest now; but no man could write in this wiy who had not 
at some time of his life put himself through a course of intellectual 
self-muddlement. The other papers are singularly interesting. 
The * Sylvestres”’ is really capital. The letters to the Phalanstery 
are irresistible, Here is one :—‘‘S'r,—Have supper and bed for 
two. Coming by the 6.15 train to-morrow.—T. C,”’ This is from 
a perfect stranger. The one from Aglae also is admirable. But 
I do not remember the political economist ‘‘who once declared 
his belief that ‘ To everyone according to his wants’ was a maxim 
which would bring about the salvation of society,’’ I do remem- 
ber the motto, ‘‘ From everyone according to his capacity, and to 
everyor.e according to his need." And a noble motto it is. 

The devout reader of the ‘‘ Literary Lounger’’ knows that ‘dis 
nigger”’ sides with Samuel Bailey, Mr. Abbott, and others against 
Berkeley's theory of vision. But the authority of Mr. Mill, who 
is an adherent of Berkeley in this matter, has borne down, or at 
least discouraged, most of the recent opposition. But here comes a 
fresh adherent for us poor anti-Berkeleyans, no 1rss stalwart a 
kuight than Professor Huxley. See his lumincus paper in 
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Macmillan, entitled ‘Bishop Berkeley on the Metap! 
Sensation.’’ Principal Shairp, of St. Andrew's, in a ver 
and luminous paper, re-states the case for Oss 
self upon the recent book of the Rov. Archi Clerk, 
Kilmallie, Of Gaelic I know net a whit more thin other reading 


t 
or 


ud 


men who take aspecial interest in philological inquiri o, ou the 
historical part of the question, my opinion is not worth 
a rap. But that ‘ Macpherson’s Ossian,’ as it was called, | 


contained much striking poetry which no one could have ‘forge ay" 
but a modern Ossian, I have always held; and the theory of Mr. 
Clerk and Mr. Shairp is no doubt the true one—that Macpherson 
had genuine originals, which he rendered and pieced tog¢ ther in 
eighteenth-century fashion. But I cannot agree with Mr. Shairp 
in blaming Macpherson for ‘‘sulkily’’ refusing further oppor- | 
tunities of verification, when those he jad given were slighted, 

and he was treated as adishonest man, Ilis ‘‘sulks’’ were surely 
the sulks of becoming self-respect, and nothing more. The story, 
“Patty,” rans on as brightly as ever. ‘The recovered letters of 
Mendelssohn are interesting; but there is something—or is it my 
fancy ?—a “kind-of-a-sort’’ of unnecessary self-conscivusness | 
about that man’s correspondence that is not quite agreeable, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

We shall all be sorry to part with Miss Henriette Hodson, a | 

gifted actress who has, during her management, made the 
RoyAa.ry one of the prettiest and pleasant. st theatres in London. 
But perhaps it is only for atime, and those who enjoy, and always 
have enjoyed, the Royalty may look forward to the return of the | 
intelligent manageress who certainly has the rare gift of adorning 
what she touches. Stimulated by her success in the pathetic pas- 
sages of “ Behind a Mask,’* Miss Henriette Hodson was, no doubt, 
induced to take a higher flight. Very similar in interest and situa- 
tion is Mr. John Oxenford’s “ The Reigning Fuvourite,’’ a play re- 
calling Mr. Leigh Murray in his best days. Miss Hodson acquitted 
herself very creditably, and if she could have been better supported 
the success of the revival would no doubt have been greater. But 
the few preliminary performances until Wednesday were doubtless 
only intended as dress rehearsals previous to the benefit night, | 
which I am delighted to find was a great success. Mr. Lionel 
Brough came from King-street, and Mrs. Rousby, after having been 
burned in Long-acre, recovered sufficiently to play in the little 
comedietta, so popular with amateurs, * Faint Heart Never Won 
Fair Lady.” When Miss Hodson retires, the pretty theatre in 
Dean-street will, for the first time for many years, be managed by 
a gentleman. Mr. W. H. C. Nation, who ounce took Astley’s and 
produced “ The Golden Dustman,’’ but who is better known as 
the editor of a magazine never sufficiently appreciated, the London, 
and the author of some very dainty lyrics, will succeed Miss Hodson. 
The first novelty will be a two-act comedy by Mr. Westland 
Marston, an author who has not hitherto condescended to elegant 
trifles. I hope that Mr. Nation will be careful in the selection of | 
his company. The great drawback of Miss Hodson’s reign was 
the want of a jewie premier. The young lovers at the Royalty 
have for some time past been very discouraging. I look, of course, 
on Mr. Bishop as an actor of character. He is just as good as the 


At the Lyceum the Variétés company is getting along, but a 
trifle lamely, The performances are light and amusing, but the 
acting, of course, pales before that of the other house. M. Lesueur, 
as the old theatrical servant in ‘‘ Le Copiste,’’ as the nervous 
father-in-law in ‘* Les Deux Timides,’’ and as the testy and 
miserly hypochondriae in ‘* Le Mal de la Peur,’’ is wonderfully 
versatile and invariably excellent. Amongst English actors Mr. 
John Hare, of the Prince of Wales's, most nearly resembles him, 
They are both remarkable for extraordinary finish and sudden 
grasp of character. The programmes at the Lyceum are con- 
stantly changed; but each night M. Lesueur is seen in one or 
other of his favourite characters. M. Grenier and M. Leoncé 
appear in vaudeville or burlesque; and those who admire pretty 
faces, sweet voices, and irresistible manner will not be disap- 
pointed with the acting and singing of Malle. Gauthier, Mdile. 
Legrand, and Mdlle. Désiré. The advantage of the Lyceum with 
the fashionable world appears to be that you can drop in at any 
period of the evening and can always see an entire, and invariably 
an amusing, play. Ina few days the Variétés company will have 
departed, and the Lyceum will be given over to the most extrava- 
gant of French burlesques, 

But why people should go to the Lyceum when they have the 
Comédie Frangaise at the Opera Comique I cannot imagine. 
This is one of the greatest treats we have ever had. Often and 
often I have taken a pilgrimage to Paris mainly to visit the 
Théadtre Francais, and here we have it at our very doors. M. Gét's 
performance of Mercadet has been the great event of the week, 
and | was pleased to find soexcellent an audience. This has been 
one of the few oceasions on which the society has released itself 
from the fetters of classical comedy, Fall justice has been done 
to Molitre and Corneille. 1t must be very irritating to the society 
to find that at the Lard Chamberlain's office a veto has been put 
upon ‘* Le Supplice d’Une Femme,”’ * Julie,’’ ** Dalilah,”’ * Paul 
Forestier,’ ** Maurice de Saxe,’’ and all the comedy triumphs of 
the Francais, when ** La Grande Duchesse,’’ ‘‘ La Belle Héléne,”’ 
‘“Barbe Bleue,’’ La Périchole,’’ ‘*Le Beau Dernier,’’ and 
“Ta Fleur de Thé’’ are permitted without a murmur. 
What is sauce for the goose should surely be sauce 
for the gander. However, the Lord Chamberlain does not think 
so; and hence much irritation. The inconsistency of the county 
magia whose wild inconsequence gives rise to letters in the 
papers headed ‘ Justices’ Justice,’ is not more irritating than 
the extraordinary decisions given by the gentleman who is em- 
ployed to keep an eye on the dramatic food offered to the public, and 
to seize promptly that which is objectionable. It is no use hoping 
for any alterations until the House of Commons can find time to 
legislate afresh concerning the amusements of the metropolis, 

Next week a new farce, written expressly for Mr. Sothern, by 
Mr. Maddison Morton and Mr, A. W. Young (the well-known 
actor at the St. James's, and the hero of the “ Little Wee Dog ’’), 
will be produced at the HAYMARKET, 

The late Michael Balfe’s opera called ‘‘ Letty the Basket 
Maker,”’ which has not been performed for twenty years, is in re- 
hearsal at the Garery, 


1 


ABOLITION OF FAIRS.—An Act of Parliament has just been passed to 
amend the law relating to faire in England and Wales, It recites that | 
certain of the fairs held in Eogland.and Wales are unnecessary, are the 
causes of grievous immorality, and are very injurious to the inhabitants 
of the towns in which snch fairs are bela, and it is, therefore, expedicnt to 
make provisions to facilitate the abolition of auch fairs. The Secretary of 
State may, on representation of magistrates, with the consent of the owner, 
order fairs to be abolished, notice ef the representation : ud of the order of | 
the Sec; etary of State to be published in the newspapers. 


CosTLY AMUSEMENT.— The Paris monchards, who"™had a bad time 
of it during the siege, are getting their hands full of work: and it is well 
known that the Government of Versailles have accepted the services of 
many of the Poles, Americans, and other strangers » were taken upon a 
charge of being connected with the Commune, and who are only too glad 
to be allowed to give what may be called Republican ev y 
still being made, sometimes on the silliest pretexts. 
soldiers stationed on the Trocadero got into couver 
living in the neighbourhood, The battery which 
Valérien, and threw its shells into the Seine, was t 
asked where ita exact position had been. A 
pointed to the spot. 
officer. ‘ Well,” 
the cellar, the se 
You see, in th 


dence, 
The other ¢ 


dozer 
“And were you not afraid ?” 
was the answer, “the first day we hid 
nd we peeped ont, the third we stood out 
fe times one gets accustomed to everythirg 


At 
the week we were standing by the side of the guns as they were being 


of 


the end 


fired off. And, to let you into a secret, I « ed one of the ariillerymen 


half a franc, and he allowed me to pull the string. Ihave pulled lots ef 
them sinve then at ten sous each, and so have my friends.” Unhappy man, 
In a trice the whole group was surrounded and taken privoners. ‘They had 
fired off guns against the troops—they we insurgents, The 


evidently 

plea of curiosity only made their case worse; men and women were 
marched away, whether they had pulled the «tring at half a f anc each or 
not. They are now probably in a cellar at Versailles, or on their way to 
seme seaport to take their trial, A cost y amuse:neut forsooth! 


| petroleum. 


| they stood, 


THE BURNING OF PARIS, 


Paris, Jur 
Few things are more indescribably grand than some of th large 
ruins from last week's fire. [have been the round many tin a 
and each time I have returned the remembrance of the ruip of 
the Hétel de Ville stands out before all the others. So Many of 
your readers must recollect the site, that it is perhaps hardly 
necessary to describe the large blocks of houses that occ upied the 
approaches to the large square outside the great door, wher 
stood, three weeks ago, the statue of Henry 1V, lowing uy ms 
the fall of the Vendéme Column, this statue was remove d, but the 
naked eye can still easily make out, on the wall of the recess it 
din, the outline of its form, Those who live opposite to the 
Place, aud who were eye- witnesses of the tragedies all round them 
speak now with awe even of the remembrance of nearly every 
square block in the neighbourhood in flames, with the one er 4 
castle in the centre burning from top to bottom. The work 
was done swiftly and well. No faltering hands laid the 
It is a ghastly sight to-day to see all these blackened 
gutted houses, and to reflect on the causes and results. These 
private losses, perhaps, appeal more t» the feelings, strike home 
with greater effect, than even to gaze on the heap of ruins formed 
by such public buildings as the Tuileries or the Hotel de Ville 
Yet, to stand in the Avenue Victoria and to see the rewains of the 


sto 


| latter, looking influitely larger in its ruin than ever it did as a 


building, is to see a tight that mauy a pilgrim will journey to this 


| summer. Burnt down to the middle of the first floor, with many 


of the statues hardly touched by the smoke, and nearly all the 
tall chimneys still standing, the few fine columns yet remaining 
looking so slender amid the open space and ruined walls around, 
this massive memento of the Commune insurrection teaches a 
lesson it would not be ill if if remained to commemorate, Were 
Ia Frenchman I would wish to preserve the Hotel de Ville as it 
is. One loses all thoughts of civic feasts and prefects’ balls, of 
stormy debates and occasional revolutions, that have gone on 
inside those walls. The excited and sometimes frenzicod 
population that have so many times filled tha open square 
to greet new men, the dense crowd that hailed the 
formal establishment of ® Commune nine weeks ago, and 
the scores of cannon that were so lately parked there, vanish into 
a very far past as we see it now, all calm and quiet, laid out, as it 
were, in state, with nothing but thin smoke yet rising out of the 
fullen stones. Whata sight that big building was on Sunday 
Sept. 4 last, when Jules Favre and Gambetta were drawn by the 


| people in a carriage Without horses to earn their brief triumph ! 
| With what rapture the crowd rushed round the vehicle that 


shortly afterwards brought Rochefort there, arrayed fantastically 
ina red scarf! How for days afterwards these politicians and 
their coadjutors received ovations all the day long and made 
orations out of the windows! Especially it remains in my memory 
how Gambetta and Rochefort were the idols of the hour. One is 
an exile, after an uanrecedented dictatorship; the other a pri- 
soner in danger of death. As singular as the fate of these men— 
nay, more so—are the positions now occupied by General Trochu 
and M, Jules Favre. Such reflections irrepressibly suggest them- 
selves as one gazes on this last and striking scene in the panorama 
of which, since last September, the Hdétel de Ville has been the 
centre. 

It may be interesting briefly to enumerate the public buildings 
that have been destroyed. .'The Ministére des Finances, at the 
extreme end of the Rue Rivoli, is a complete ruin, many of the 
arches of the long portico that forms the striking feature of the 
Rue Rivoli being entirely consumed, With regard the Tuileries, 
it is, perhaps, hardly so correct to term it a total ruin. The 
centre and the left pavilion (as we stand facing the front entrance 
to the garden) are certainly destroyed, as far as the interior goes, 
the walls only yet standing; but the new Pavillon de Flore, at 
the right angle with the wing facing the Seine, is by comparison 
but slightly injured. Externally the damage seems less than it 
is really inside. Fortunately, the carvings and figures on this 
new part have escaped ; even many of the windows are not hurt ; 
and, though the chief of the roof is uncovered, the main joists 
still hold. The most striking view of the whole is from the Cour 
du Carrousel, What must the sight have been if, in addition to 
the ruined terraces of the palace and the daylight to be seen 
through every window, the Louvre at our back had also been 
burnt? Happily, this calamity has been spared, and only the 
Biblioth¢que—great as the loss is—was consumed. In this quarter 
must be recorded also the loss of the Montpensier wing of 
the Palais Royal, the residence formerly of Prince Napoleon 
(Jerome), Of the other public buildings on the same side of the 
Seine must be enumerated tic Caserues Napoléon and Lobau, 
behind the Hotel de Ville; the Arsenal and the Grenicr d’ Abon- 
dance, near the Bastille; the partial destruction of the Prince 
Eugéue Barracks in the Chiteau d’ Kau, and the Entrepdt des 
Douanes at Villette, 

To visit the rest of the public buildings we must cross the river 
near Notre Dame, This had a narrow escape. The insurgents 
intended to make of it a vast bonfire, and have succeeded in de- 
facing a good deal of the inside woodwork. Fortunately, how- 
ever, they Were surprised in the task, and, by the exertions of the 
officials at the Hétel Dieu, any further wreck was prevented. It 
is at the Palais de Justice, at the foot of the Boulevard St. Michel 
and the corner of the Place Dauphin, that the destruction at this 
end commences. The new Cour de Cassation and a portion of the 
old building are entirely gutted. All the old houses in the Rue 
Jerusalem, forming the head rendezvous of the Paris police, are 
destroyed. By almost a miracle, the beautiful Gothic Charch of 
Ste. Chapelle has escaped from any damage, notwithstanding the 
fire surrounded it on three sides, No damage has been done by 
fire, and only slightly from bombs, to either the Pantheon, the 
Luxembourg, or St. Sulpice, though the whole neighbourhood had 
been in a panic for days as to the state of the catacombs of the latter, 
reported to be filled with powder, Happily, none of these stories have 
turned out to have foundations. The first effect from fire near 
St. Sulpice is the Mont-Parnasse Railway station—the Rive 
Gauche of the Western Railway—which is a complete ruin. This 
brings us to the Rues de Lille and Du Bac, and a mass of build- 
ings facing the Quai Voltaire, stretching nearly to the Quai 
d'Orsay, where in a small compass comparatively is collected as 
much destruction as could possibly be crowded together. The 
Conseil d’Etat and the Cour des Comptes, really one building, 
form an imposing and majestic ruin with its spacious courtyard. 
The great staircases and galleries hardly show traces of where 
Part of this building, and also an isolated premise 
belonging to the Cour des Comptes, were, it is believed, blown 
up, the more effectually to scatter the valuable financial 
archives they contained. Then there is the Legion d’Honneur, 
not so utterly destroyed asa the Conseil d’Etat. The 
south colonnade is comparatively uninjured, and the elegant 
statues of Justice, Prudence, Honour, &c., that ornamented the 
sides of the roof, remain unhurt, standing in their emi- 
nence on the top of the naked walls as though they pro- 
d against all the senseless ruin around them. With tke 
ie de Quaid’ Orsay completely gutted, terminates the list of 


I buildings destroyed; but the description in this quarter 
would be manifestly incomplete without mentioning how this 


neighbourhood seems especially to have been singled out for its 
old mansions belonging t» the French aristccracy. Who that has 
seen them does not remember with delight the magnificent old 
houses—almost chateaux in their way—in the Quartier St. Ger- 
main’ It would be tedious to give a street-by-street enumeration 
of these private properties that have been so dealt with, but the 
fact and the symptom are worth noting. Especially may be men- 
tioned a house in the Rue de Poitiers, where in’49 was held a famous 

litical club, of which MM. Thiers, Guizot, and Montalembert 
‘among the principal members, 

The churches of Paris have escaped better than could have 
been supposed. I have already mention ad Notre Dame; others 
are also named by rumour as having teen decided upon for de- 
struction, Among them are St, Sulpice, the Madeleine, and St, 
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1 1 2 To none, however, has serious damage come, | 
je Paul. 


\ ‘ stache, in the Place des Halles. Struck by a shell, | 
ee t fire, and the face of the outer wa Isis much in- 
root * eerie 4 re. I have not been inside, so cannot 
? < rid ; there - but there are good reasons for be- | 
N60 As Y cider tul, and not the work of incendiarisin, | 
Dest. Ts u, in the Boulevard Sebastopol, and St. | 
Phe ee near the Ho | 
Gervais, 
N —the Lyrique and the 
: among the mass of private property de- 
‘ drapery establishments, notably one near 
) and one at the bottom of the Boulevard 
: visitors accustomed to the neighbourhood 
ew most shrink back in horror also whe n the y 
P . Royale and see the destruction there, including | 
: t. In a year the street will probably be more 
behest better built than before. The National Assembly 
: 1 100, 0008. toa commission to inquire into the sites of the 
Sore to find out the best means of rebuilding. Already 


nd to o 
surveyors are going 
vp that has been done by 
tof “Daily News 


from house to house, ascertaining the 
shot and shell as well as by fire.— 


i 


S UNDER 
Pane with a new face, or rather with a face 
inheard-of shape. Here is the great city, the 
aud of folly, with grim traces all over it of a 
broken windows by the million, and 
have been knocked off the house walls by tens of millions, 
sof the historical buildings are gone for ever. There are 
nehed in the iron shutters, and dents showing in the 
pavement, and patrols of French regulars passing up and 
ye streets with ceaseless vigilance. You could not fancy 

! cain in the days of the Empire, unless you went 
ne when the Empire began. For years and years 
: men have flocked to Paris, and have found nothing 

this, They have found plenty of soldiers, but not the look of 
<+ business which now prevails in the War Department; they 
d the people held to principles of order by force, but 


he 
1 into an Uv 


lof fashion 
strife. ‘There are 


ve fou 


not, as now, still panting with recent exertion. To those who ex- | 
, +) crawl into a cab over heaps of ruins, and be arrested at 

ve ry turn, Paris may seem tamely quiet. But to those who re- 
niber the great city in its palmy days there is a strange battered 
k about their ancient friend. ’ . ie 

“We must guard ourselves against exaggeration. Parisian 


, rallied from the shock of the civil war so far as to be 
1 Paris once again. But here are bullet marks and shell 
.. ‘The Tuileries is in ruins; so is the Hétel de Ville. The 
Jumn in the Place Venddme has disappeared from the scene, 
and many buildings on the south side ot the Seine are completely 
utted. It is almost by a miracle that the Sainte Chapelle has 
ined destruction, for the Palais de Justice, close at hand, is 
kened with fire. In the very midst of the English quarter of 
ris, at the corner of the Rue Royale and the Rue du Faubourg 
ut Honor, the part best known to our travelling Britons, there 
heaps of rubbish still encumbering the thoroughfare, and 
t-up houses to the right and left to tell of the fight in the end 
y. There is no need to exaggerate by a hair's breadth to 
© this as one of the most wonderful destructions of public 
monuments and private property ever achieved, And yet for all 
it we find that the city is by no means destroyed. Whilst the 
ruins still smoke, and the workmen are still busy clearing away 
t , the human life of Paris has rushed back into its accus- 
ichannel. The shops, with bullet marks thick upon them, 
a tempting show of goods; the cafés along the boulevards 
f well-dressed patrons, despite their broken glass and 
i shutters; and the throng of foot passengers upon the 
nt is almost as thick as of yore. We may notice an 
uce of private carriages, but we can scarcely complain that 
omnibuses are scarce. We may remark that the upper class seems 
uly represented, but here is the bourgeoisie in full force. 
little steamers plying busily on the Seine, and carts 


ha 


re are 


llof furniture making for the outskirts of the city, and people 
all sorts, from the upper middle to the lowest working 
iss, Settling down into their accustomed grooves. A few hundred 


destroyed, and several well-known public buildings, 
rm has left its traces far and wide; but thousands upon 
of houses remain unhurt. The Bank of France, the 
lini, the great hotels, and the bridges over the Seine 
f ound. So is the stately cathedral of Notre Dame, 
1gre the Pantheon and the Invalides. The Egyptian obelisk in 
tf Place de la Concorde has not a scratch upon it, and even the 
ed Are de Triomphe, which towers up at the top of the 
Champs Elysées, is very little injured. When we contrast the 
actual Paris, now full of reviving hope and bustle, with the gloomy 
ip of ruins which some have pictured at a distance, there is a 
iter gulf between the Paris of the Empire and the city now 
ore us. 
Frenchmen are pouring back by thousands to resume their 
former life in the capital, and the irrepressible Briton arrives in 
a steadily-increasing stream. The more strangers the better for 
Paris. ‘Come one, come all!’’ is the ery of the impoverished 
tizeus. You must know thatit is safe and easy to come, and 
perhaps, you will try the excursion yourself. Be sure to 
1a passport, and to have it duly countersigned by the French 
iorities in England; take your ticket for Paris, step into the 
ain, nud here you are, The only troubles likely to arise will be 
‘red away by showing an English passport—and at the 
W rst @ guide-book, a white hat, and, if possible, red whiskers, 
WL smooth 


ure 
nd the st 


usands 


uth 


over every difficulty. Every French official 
remembers the true type of l'Anglais en voyage, and 
will weleome him. L’Anglais en voyage is not a Fede- 
ral. He is a safe man, who brings the money 80 much 


needed in Paris to renew her trade. 
ove 


tin ‘there is no need to point 
t-gleefully at ruins which he may find, and shout to Jack or 
“I say, here’s a glorious smash!’’ But he may see every- 
ug Worthy of attention, and note the curious revival of Parisian 
» Without the least danger or annoyance. ‘The city is once again 

» all the world. ‘Those patrols in the street will not harm 


open te 


ni, 


Upassers-by; and even if we should prefer to be left undisturbed 


in the café until after eleven o’clock at night, it is no such dreadful 
har 


‘ip to have to keep early hours. Mind to do whatever the 
ty wish. That is your great stand-by in way of advice. 
to keep in the middle of the strect when the warning 
Av large! They are still afraid of petroleum, and 


rge 


1¢st in what he says, 


MISSIONS BY PURCHASE.—A Parliamentary return shows 
Je men who have been appointed by purchase to regi- 
1 Ensigns who passed their examinations in the year 
paid for the commissions, In the Household cavalry 
re made, and £3780 was paid for the commissions ; 
Line, two appointments, £900 being paid; in the Foot 
niments, £14,400 being 1; in the infantry of the 
ts, £ » Pevlntmenta, £19,350 pa The total is sixty appoint 
shies Seing paid for the commi 


ions. 


NE IN PER*IA,—The famine in some parts of Persia is (says 
tad’e Ld Severe beyond comprehension, Rain was for long hope- 
7h ace it came in very measvred quantity, and too late to turn 
already 1 > door. 
sheer star on, or of starvation coupled with the 
“ train. Most of the dead lie unburied—a 
Feearded as the sure precursor of pestilence. At first, 
Hon by any means whatever became a question to be 
» the fori er silernative prevailed with the Museulmans; 
man being is said to have been killed and eaten by 

‘ve come to a worse pass still: fathers and mothera 
nchildren. It is stated that the sights to 
in the neighbourhood of Shiraz are such thot 
‘eave theie hous Also, between Sbirez 
4ead bodies lie unbu 


Thousands are said to have | 
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Freedom in the Church of England, Six Sermons, suggested by 
the Voysey Judgment, preached in St. James's Chapel, York- 
street, by the Rev. Srorpvony A, Brooks, Honorary Chaplain 
tothe Queen, London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1871. 


The Voysey judgment has produced a great amount of discom- 

fort in the Church of England; aud Mr. Brooke—well known as 
| the accomplished biographer of Robertson of Briguton—lets out 
| im these discourses more uneasiness than he (as far as we can 
| Judge) had any intention of disclosing. The discourses are admir- 
| able iu their way, and are better at the third reading than at the 
| first. We can sincerely recommend them, but that must not be 
| taken as expressing our agreement with their doctrine of the 
relations of Church and State. 

To mere outsiders it certainly looks as if there must be some 
| intellectual insincerity in all this talk about the ** Church’’ of 
Kugland, as if it were an entity, and about the effect of recent 
*‘judgments,’’ from the Gorham case downward. ‘The Church 
ot Kngland as it exists is the paid servant of the State, 
bound to teach the doctrines dictated to it by the State, 
All the casuistry in the world cannot wriggle out of this 
predicament. As to the ‘judgments,’’ it is plain that they 
are the merest accidents, If Sir Roundell Palmer had been 
Lord Chancellor, there would have been more of what is called 
“High Church’’ in even the Voysey judgment, and a totally 
different tone in the theological conceptions. Lord Chancellor 
| Page Wood being ‘‘ Evangelical,’’ the judgment happens to be 
what it is—just happens, and that is all, And we are glad to see 
that the iron is entering into the souls of certain clergymen, But 
we should be still more glad to find them upright and downright 
| about these matters. Mr. Voysey had not the least business in 
| the Church of England, nor, in our opinion, has Mr. Stopford 
| Brooke. He is himself of a different opinion, and this is how he 
| makes it all come right to himself :— 

The Church ought to demand agreement in certain fundamental doc- 
trines, but not to define the way in which those doctrines must be held ; to 
tolerate every form of opinion on those doctrines which does not absolutely 
contradict them in a sense to be determined by the law; nay, more—not 


| 


| only to tolerate, but to desire such expression, if it represent uny phase of 
Ruglish religious thought; to listen to it, though it seem to nine tenths of 
the members of the Church absurd and heretical; to encourage debate on 
every new view, and to remember that the only unmixt evil is arbitrary 
| reavriction of opinion, For if the clergy of the National Church do not re- 
present all the religious ideas of it: children, within the most extensive 
limits consistent with its existence, it is no longer national, 


We confess we can extract no sense from this, In the first place, to 
“demand agreement in certain fundamental doctrines’’ in religion 
as the condition of people’s receiving certain enioluments and hold- 
| ing certain positions is totally inconsistent with religious freedom, 
| and is putting a premium on stationariness of belief. In the 
second place, to ‘*demand agreement’’ in ‘‘doctrines,’’ and yet 
| “not to define the way in which those doctrines must be 
| held,’’ is utter nonsense, If you ‘‘ demand” assent to 
any proposition whatever, there must be definition, im- 
| plicit or explicit. In fact, Mr, Brooke’s self-contradictory 
formula is simply a roundabout or oblique assertion of the utter 
impossibility of defining religious doctrines in terms that 
shall cover all cases and consist with the changes that time 
must and always does make. ‘‘Certainly’’ says Mr. Brooke 
| (at least that is what he means); ‘therefore we must be as 
‘broad’ in our terms as ever we can.”’ This is a very odd in- 
ference. ‘* You cannot define at all, and yet retain freedom,” 
says logic. ‘Just so,’’ say Mr. Brooke and his party; ‘‘ there- 
fore let us go and define just a /itt/e bit.’’ For all the casuists in 
the world cannot get out of the necessity of defining. Nor could 
they prevent our bringing the whole ‘‘broad’’ business to a 
reductio ad absurdam in a moment. It would be perfectly easy for 
any man to express a general assent to Christianity, historical and 
dogmatic, which should bring him within the Articles, and then 
to “define the way in which he held’’ his ‘‘doctrines’’ in such a 
manner as to place himself outside the intention of those Articles, 
Mr. Voysey is a case in point; but ke is a very coarse one. More 
subtlety of expression might easily have saved him. 

If, as by the terms, a certain amount of dogma is necessary to 
be defined by the secular power as a condition of the ‘ existence’’ 
of the Church as agprotected and privileged institution, cadit 
questio; and, whatever Mr. Brooke and his school may fancy, 
their whole attitude is logically subversive of all belief in the 
supra-natural. Mr. Brooke says he believes in continuous Divine 
inspiration. Very good, Is this power a co-ordinated power, or 
is it not? Does it take its place as concurrent with other social 
forces, or does it dominate them—i.e., is there or is there not any- 
thing in this force which will always ride secure a/ove the ordinary 
currents of life and history? If not, there is an end of your 
Christianity, in any supernatural sense ; and, in fact, the position 
which your theory assigns to your ‘‘Church’’ as the paid and 
fettered servant of the State is inconsistent with any faith in 
Christianity as truly Divine. 

The difficulty recurs in other shapes. Mr. Brooke and his 
school constantly talk of ‘‘ Humanity’”’ as one, in a way which 
ouly shows how easily in some minds a mere poetic figure of 
speech becomes a solid entity, susceptible of logical treatment, 
So, again, as to the ‘“‘nation.’”’ ‘There is no such entity, though 
the theory of the ‘* Broad Church ”’ requires that there should 
be. There are so many millions of men, women, and children 
associated more or less closely by ties of race, friendship, and 
common interest, but “nation’’ is only a convenient common 
term, and expresses no fixed and invariable idea cognisable by 
logic. What isa “Christian nation,’’ some of whose members 
are Jews, sceptics, deniers, and children incapable of opinions / 
Again, if there is political freedom, one member of a Government 
might be a Jew, another a Secularist, another a Roman 
Catholic, and another a Presbfterian. Really the thing is 
unarguable, the case is so obvious, The high Romanist position is 
consistent; the high Dissenting position is consistent; the Broad 
Churchman’s attitude and tke easy-going Dissenter’s attitude 
are equally absurd and untenable. When the Church of Rome 
says to the State, “1 am your Sovereign and shall use your 
sword,’’ she enunciates the only basis upon which inspiration can 
join itself to the secular power—i.e., a basis of absolute supremacy. 
But those who maintain the Broad Church theory are upon an 
inclined plane which must bring them, if they are logical, to the 
denial of all supernaturalism, The political Dissenter who will 
boldly push his logic to its issue, and say, right out, that the 
State has no more right to “ establish ’’ Christianity in England 
than it has to establish Buddhism in India, is the only person who 
can reconcile faith in the supernatural with social justice and 
political freedom. 


| Shoemakers’ Village. By Henny Houneacn, Two vols. London: 
Strahan and Co, 

This isa bright book—a very bright book, and has only one 
fault: a perusal of it puts one in the condition of Oliver Twist— 
| we want more. We have met Heury Holbeach in literature 
| before, as our readers will probably remember, Then he was ‘‘a 
| student in life and philosophy,’’ now he is a student of life mainly, 
in which, perbaps, there is as much philosophy as anywhere 
else; atall events, Mr. Holbeach throws a great deal of philosophy 
into his study of life. ‘Shoemakers’ Village’’ is an account of 
the sayings and doings of the residents in an otherwise anonymous 
| town, in which there flourishes a Zoar Chapel or congregation of 
| Independents of a very rigidly-particular caste, and the rigid and | 


| Infirmary, and £200 to the United Industrial Schools, 


| particular notions of said Zoar people are satirised in a smartl 
| but truthfully and kindly way. In short, we may say that the hook 
is a sort of exposé of the waysand manners of the particularly-good 
aud rigidly-righteous school of Christians, without being in the least | 
degree bitter or unjust. The faults, and especially the intoler- 
auce, of that school of Christians are freely criticised; but nothing 


i 


i ! 


| is exaggerated, and nothing set down in malice. Necessarily, in 


such a work there are sketches of individual character; and these 
sketches are uuexceptionably good, Some of the personages por- 
trayed it is impossible to help liking—such as Tomboy Cherry White, 
Schoolmaster Woods, Schoolmistress Russett, and general-shop 
keeper Mrs. Branch, | Others we as decidedly dislike—such as 
deacons Cartwright and Foat, and the malicious epileptic Amelia 
Luckin; and we think it a mighty pity that the author should 
live sacrificed a girl like Cherry to save the life of such a dis- 
agreeable chit as Amelia, even though a partial reformation in 
the latter's disposition was the result, Some notion of the cha- 
racter of the community depicted, as well as a slight taste of the 
quality of the author, may be obtained from the following 
passage :— 

Shoemakers’ Village is, in fact, a crude, nnornamental agglomeration of 
houses, the rise and collection of which could, no doubs, be related with 
great ease by the oldest inhabitant, but which has been left behind by the 
advances of the politer portions of the neighbourhood to which it bangs on 
like a shed to a mansion. In those politer neighbourhoods it is known as 
the Village, or less elegantly, though more frequently, the Willage. When 
the working-man gets up cross, and sits down to his breakfast glum, the 
watchful house-mother says to the Tilly Slowboy of the ménage, 

“There, Sarah Jane! your master’s been and got out o’ bed on the wrong 
side agin. You jest run to the Willage and geta bloater or a ‘addick—he 
wants a relish—and you can pay next time,” It is one of the moral super- 
etitions of the Village Propor and the Village Improper, or, as wa 
may say, the Inner and the Outer Village—or, again, the Village 
and the Willage—that, when a man gets up cross he wants a@ relish. 
The Willage, then, has quite a reputation for “ bloaters,” and 
“ haddicks,” and *rashers,” and everything in the nature of a‘ relish "— 
eggs (called heggs by the villagers), aud watercresses (known in 
the community as creases), To such an extent is the great relish system 
carried in the Village that I have heard of a little chit of a girl from the 
Village, engaged to help another servant in the house-work at a“ place” 
outside of the Village, giving ber mistrees notice because she'd always been 
accustomed to her relish at breakfast every morning, and couldn’t heat o 
mossel without it. In the Village Proper—i.e., the Willage—there is one 
small coffee-shop in particular, much frequented, I believe, by working 
men attached to the railway extensions, and other men of the kind who 
have to get up early; and in the window of that shop I once saw written 
up, on @ greasy piece of foolscap, the peremptory words—‘t No more 
haddick or bloaters will be cooked at this shop.” Now, the inference I 
drew was that the surrounding male population had been in the habit of 
taking into this shop salt fish, haddock, or herring, for their dinners, and 
gotting it cooked for nothing, on the strength of buying a cup of coffee or 
etomething of that kind, but that this kind of business had at last become 
fs excessive as it must always have been unremunerative. 


But we advise our readers to get the book; they will be sure to 
like it, even those of them who chance to belong to the order of 
Particular Christians, if they be not so very thin skinned as to be 
offended with the kindly sarcasms it contains, 


Annals of Our Time: A Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, 
Home and Foreign, from the Accession of Queen Victoria, 
June 20, 1837, By Joseru Irvine. London: Macmillan 
and Co, 

This is a new edition, carefully revised and brought down to the 

Peace of Versailles, of a work which has already commended 

itself to public favour as an admirable, though brief, chronicle of 

the times in which we live. ‘The compiler has taken great pains to 
make this issue as complete as possible, and the result is a most 
valuable and useful book of reference, Much of the work has 
been entirely rewritten, and all of it has been greatly expanded 
and improved, as may be inferred from the fact that whereas the 
last edition extended to 734 pages, the present contains 1034 
pages. In noting this circumstance we are reminded of a curious 
slip the author makes in his preface. He says, ‘* The obituary 
notices alone have been extended from 426 pages in the first edition 
to above 1000 in the present.’’ One would naturally infer from this 
that the book contains 1000 pages of obituary notices; but, as this 

is impossible, the author must mean either that he has given 1000 

obituary notices, or that such notices appear on, without fully 

occupying, 1000 pages. We ought to add that a capital index is 
appended, a most valuable feature in such a work. 


Memorials of Charles Parry, Commander Royal Navy. By His 
Brother, Epwarp Parry, D.D., Suffragan Bishop of Dover. 
London; Strahan and Co, 

This is the record of the life—almost of the daily life—of a young 
naval officer who, being serious, devout, snd, as it appears, rejoicing 
with the joy of unaffected piety, endeavoured to devote himself to 
the religious improvement of those around him while he was 
engaged in regular, and frequently in arduous, professional 
duties. In this high and difficult intention he appears to have 
succeeded until his early death, which was so sudden that he may 
be said to have carried on his work to the last day of his life. 

To many readers books of this kind are not acceptable. There 
is a kind of constitutional shrinking from the revelations 
of a personal diary whenever it contains the records of a 
life of the soul: an instinctive fear that such an opening of what 
to many men are spiritual secrets, of which they dare scarcely 
trust their own sincerity to speak, may, sooner or later, represent 
a kind of malady. ‘This feeling and these fears are not un- 
founded when we remember many published religious diaries and 
several posthumous bivgraphies published by bereaved friends, 
who seem to desire to derive some reflected advantage from thus 
describing what is, after all, no very uncommon condition of a 
sincere and earnest, if weak and self-conscious, Christian. We 
think we may say, however, that the reader need be under no 
such apprehension with these memoirs of the young naval Cadet, 
Lieutenant, and Commander, whose cheerful, simple goodness 
caused him to be beloved by many friends, and the brotherly 
record of whose career will be very acceptable to a number of 
people who find their own hearts touched and purified by such 
particulars as it contains. 


Mental Flights, By Carouine Girrarpd Puitiison. London: 
, Chapman and Hall. 
Kimbolton Castle and Lady Jane Grey. 

London: 34, Southampton-strect, Strand, 
Of the first of these two volumes we have little to say that might 
not be comprised in the words, ‘‘ Don't do it again!’’ We are 
unfeignedly sorry to have to deprecate the repetition of an entire 
** volume of verse, political and sentimental,’ when it is written 
by a lady; but these ‘Mental Flights’? would, we think, hava 
been more useful in exercising the wings of the imagination if 
their rather ineffectual flutterings had been exhibited only to 
“too partial friends, or had been confined to the pages of a 
domestic album. 

In ** Kimbolton Castle and Lady Jane Grey’’ there is at least 
(if the old axiom be accepted) ‘‘ the soul of wit,”’ for they occupy 
only a hundred wiuely-priuted and large-margined pages. There 
are passages here and there that suggest ability to do something 
better; but these dramatic sketches are little more than prose of 


By AxMA GReEYE. 


| a weakish kind put into the form of blank verse in the mouths of 


the characters who are the dramatis persone. The little book, 
however, seems to be a subscription volume, and therefore may 
not be held answerable to the canons of ordinary criticism. 


THE LATE Mrs, CHARLES MACLAREN, widow of Charles Maclaren, 
at one time editor of the Scotsman, bas bequeathed £2500 to found a scholar- 
ship connected with the University of Edinburgh, £200 to the Royal 
The scholarship is 


to be called “ The Charles Maclaren Scholarship.” 


THE PUBLIC HZALTH.—The deaths from smallpox in the metropolis 
during the week ending last Saturday are reported by the Registrar-General 
to have undergone a diminution, as compared with the previous week, of 
28. The deaths in the last six weeks respectively have been 261, 288, 232, 
267, 257, and 229. The annual rates of mortality, from all causes, per 1000 
of the population in the following places were :—Leicester, 14 ; Nottingham 
and Wolverhampton, 16; Portsmouth and Norwich, 17; Sheffield, 19; 
Manchester, Bradford, and Hull, 20; Bristol, Birmingnam, and Leeds, 21 ; 
London, 22; Liverpool and Dublin, 27 ; Sunderland aud Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
28; Edinburgh, 32; Salford, 34; and Glasgow, 36, 
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THE WEASELS’ NEST. 

We have recently had to say a word or two about trapping foxes, 
in reference to an Illustration published a week or two ago, and 
our ving in the present Number refers to quite a different 
“kind of vermin,’’ whose depredations on the fowl-roost and the 
poultry-house are to some extent compensated by its services in 
the barn and the stackyard. If the weasel kills chicks and sucks 

it also destroys rats, ont with — ew pa = 0 
wen to & large antagonist as long as ormidable prongs of teet! 
po fasten invite throat, This littie animal, iteelf no ionger and 
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THE WEASELS' NEST,”—(picTurE BY C, F, DIRKER ) 


considerably less in height than a big rat, is so fierce and com- since it clung there till its antagonist relaxed his poor —- 
bative that six of its species have been known to follow a man with _ brought it close to the ground, when it contrived to ma 

the ap t intention of attacking him; while there is a story ore. os from 
told of another of these creatures which was seized by an eagle | With sharp claws and short legs for climbing trees, | hed 
and carried aloft in its talons. Presently the royal bird was seen which its brown colour renders it not easy to be Levins mgood 
to exhibit symptoms of extreme uneasiness, and ultimately to the animal has little difficulty in reaching its nest - a 
droop in its flight and descend towards the ground. The weasel hole where small birds, rats, and mice afford abundan sor | 
had contrived so to twist its supple body as to shift its position in | its rapid movements in seizing which probably ig the 
the eagle’s claw, and to make a dart at the feathered neck above | the burden of that popular song of which the weasel ? 

it. In went the sharp incisors, and the prey had the best of it, | subject. 
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THE MAYER COLLECTION IN THE LIVERPOOL 
MUSEUM, 


_ One of the most interesting features in the Liverpool museum 
isa unique collection, comprising art-relics from the Egyptian 
era down to the productions of the renowned Wedgwood, whose 
ware may be taken as representative of that perfection obtained 
where artistic is combined with manufacturing talent. This col- 
ection is contained ina wing of the Liverpool Museum and Free 


THE MAYER COLLECTION, LIVERPOOL MUSEUM, 


Public Library, and occupies the ground floor and two galleries. | 
It was presented to the town in 1867 by Mr. Joseph Mayer, a 
gentleman carrying on the business of a goldsmith in Liverpool, and 
it was opened for permanent exhibition on June 10 in that year. 
Since that period it has attracted the attention of all admirers of 
the antique, who cannot fail to find subjects of engrossing interest 
in this work of alifetime. The ground floor is devoted to Egyptian 
and Assyrianfantiguities, and the first gallery to Anglo-Saxon and 
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ancient British remains; but the great feature of the Mayer be- 
quest occupies the upper gallery, wherein is arranged cne of the 
most perfect collections of pottery in the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding an immense variety of fine specimens of Wedgwood ware 
from the beautiful desigus of Flaxman. We present a View of 
this gallery, and in the foreground of the drawing are a number 
of table-cases, containing medallions in the celebrated blue-and- 
white jasper ware of Josiah Wedgwood in figures in bas-relief 


os 


THE FRENCH CIVIL WAR: FIGHTING AT ASNIERES.—(sre race 356), 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES TUNE 1, 17 


and alto-relievo. In the other table-cases running round the A GATHERING OF ASTRONOMERS. . photographic DApER:, Es eigen there are, too, wh 
gallery are Wedgwood medals and Saxon, Roman, Danish, and Two centuries ago, when the extension of navigation conse- the temperature of the soil at successive depths di 


old English remains found upon the beach of Cheshire. In the quent upon the passing of the famous Navigation Act rendered it and reg are 7 basa asure the variation 
upright cases commencing at the left of our Engraving are speci- necessary to find ready means of ascertaining the longitude at sea, | various = ele ve 1e surfa e of the ground, <A 
mens of majolica ware of great rarity ; and hanging upon the wall our national Observatory at Greenwich was founded; and John | nection with t rae epartm nt, we see upon the top of t 
are three models in terra-cotta by the late John Gibson, R.A., Flamsteed, appointed by the King’s warrant to the post of a wind-vane, yes is also perpetually marking its y 
the subjects being ‘* Hebe,’ “Psyche Reposing,”’ and ‘‘Cleopatra.”” ‘Royal Observator,”? was commanded ‘ to apply himself with | two Tee ae athe one of which records the pressu 
These, from the beauty of the modelling and the fame | the utmost care and diligence to the rectifying the tables of the | gust that blows and the other the velocity with which }), 
of the modeller, cannot be over-estimated in value. Then | motions of the heavens, and the places of the fixed stars,” to the | and Sanne rush. se a 

follow cases of Oriental porcelain, five rare Chinese vases, foreign end that the above-mentioned necessity should be speedily sup- |. —_ pores ies on this on asion deserve speci 
potteries, and, at the end of the room, old Liverpool pottery, for | plied. After Flamsteed had spent thirty-five years iu the arduous =e. : =. wet an elaborate vertical telescope, 3 ft. lon, , 
which the town was noted about a hundred yeaisago. On the and conscientious discharge of his trust, difficulties arose regarding tu re fillec heb water, prepared for the purpose of det 
right-hand side of the gallery are wares—English medieval, the supervision of his office and the direction of his labours. Com- | on ehetreseon 3 the r ays of light from a t 
English delft, early Staffordshice, staffordshire earthenware, and plaints were made by Sir Isaac Newton and others that they could affec tec : y t he passage 9 those rays through a consi 
other potteries, including some specimens of manufacture by the , not extract any information from him, although he had accumu: | tent of ref d cay Hog ay question that has lately | 
donor's own family. ‘There is a project for the building of a large | lated a vast store of valuable and immediately needful observa- and one which, w bi le it has an astronomical importa 
school of art on ground adjoining the Free Library, and when | tions. The consequence was the appointment of a Commission of also upon the theory of light. A new sidereal clock, 
that edifice is erected the Mayer collection will be removed to | leading men of science, as a board of visitors, to examine the | compensation for temperature changes, was another ney, 
larger and more commodious rooms; but at present it remains in | Observatory periodically, ‘to order and direct our astronomer to | and, lastly, there were the important prepar 


eer 


* | “ANS 7 T ey vey . ’ 
the old quarters. make such observations as they in their judgment think proper, to | the transits of Venus over the Sun 8 disc, in 
eS survey and inspect our instruments,’’ to demand copies of the | This rare phenomenon offers an opportunity of dot 
MUSIC observations every six months, and duly to make reports thereon | @ most fundamental astronomical datum— the distance of 
" : : . to the Board of Ordnance. ‘The summary powers conferred on | and the astronomers of all nations are making preparat 
Sucu interest as belongs to operatic doings attaches itself just | these visitors were at one time pretty generally exercised, and un- | observation. England is taking the lead, thanks to thy 


now more to the performances at Drury Lane than to those at | seemly disputes were of frequent occurrence, possibly engendered | ght of the Astronomer Royal, who formed his play 
Covent Garden, It is true that the last three nights of the pre- | hy tho litigious character of Flamsteed and his enmity towards | three years ago, decided upon the stations (tive in nun 
sent week witness a change from the “repetitions” which have | Newton, who was President of the Commission. occupied by British observers, obtained the Treasury aut 
lately been the rule with Mr. Gye; but, setting aside the produc- | “phe visitors of to-day have the same powers as their pre- | the expenditure of £10,000 upon the observations, secir 
tion of * L'Etoile du Nord”’ on Thursday, of “L’Africaine”’ on | aocesgors of old, according to the Royal warrant appointing them, | tion of the grant for immediate disbursement, and forth w 
Friday, and of ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera” to-night, there is jn which the original wording has been to some extent preserved, | to purchase and plan the requisite instruments, Each st 
nothing to esll for remark, Mr. Mapleson, on the other hand, | But times have changed, and domination is needless. The have three observatori one containing an equatori! 
has been very busy with a detachment of new artists, unan- Astronomer Royal and his nominal supervisors work together | aperture, another a transit of 4in. aperture, the third 
nounced in the prospectus, and for whose coming nobody looked. On | with entente cordial, and the representations which the latter are | tude instrument. The last two will be for determi: 
Thursday week he put forward a new Marguerite—Mdlle. Pauline ganted upon to make to the Government are generally recom- | latitude and longitude of the station, and for obtaining acon 
Canissa ; a new Faust—M, Capoul; and a new Mephistopheles— | jendations and indorsements of the Royal Observator's plans, | time; the first will be used for observing the phenomenon, ( 
Signor Rives; following up this coup by introducing, on the The official visits are paid yearly, on the first Saturday in June, | and smaller telescopes will complete the equipment of 
following Saturday, a new Bertram—M. Pelval—in “ Robert le | Ono of them, therefore, took piace on Saturday afternoon last, | tion. On Saturday specimens of each instrument were sho 
Diable.”’ Malle. Canissa hails from the ‘ States,’’ where, We | not in the evening or at night, as might be thought more appro- | transit and altitude instruments being mounted in their 
have been told, she is much esteemed, and her appearance was | priate. The members of the board, as at present constituted, are | observatories ready for the practice of those who will ) 
heralded by the usual reports of ‘ wire-pullers.”” Butit did not ty» Presidents of the Royal and the Royal Astronomical Societies, | observations. We believe the observers will be scientili 
take lowg to disappoint such hopes as may have been excited | with five Fellows of each body, and the holders of astronomical | of the Army and Navy, several of whom have already voin 
in ingenuous or sanguine minds. Mdlle, Canissa can neither | ¢yairg at Oxford and Cambridge. It has of late been the custom | their services, The five British stations at present sl 
sing nor act up to even a tolerable standard of merit, | ¢,» the chairman to invite some two or three hundred of the élite | Alexandria, Honolulu, Rodrigues Island, Aucklind, and 
and the début was an utter failure, As her name oF science and its friends to assemble at the Observatory on these | guelen’s Island.—Dai/y Leleyraph. 
occasions, to meet the visitors and to view the establishment, ss 
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no longer appears in the cast, this is enough said. M. 


Capoul, the noted tenor of the Parisian Opéra Comique, ic inarily closed against such spectators as have not : 

sustained his reputation both as actor and singer; though ip Varoureveiee Laswicigs to discern its ends and comprehend POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

neither respect was he free from serious faults, His dramatic | it; means. Sightseers are bored by what they do not understand ; Tue inquiry into the best means of preventing the pollut 
‘business '’ was exaggerated, for example, and his singing showed | and the major part of the equipment of such an Observatory as | rivers has now extended over some years. In 1865 a Royal Com- 
a supreme contempt for ordinary ideas of time, Nevertheless,  Gyoonwich is utterly bewildering to an ordinary mind. Its doors, | mission was issued, intrustiug the task to Mr. RK. Rawlinson, M 
M. Capoul acts gracefully, even when he acts too much 5 and his | however, are always open to those who desire to enter with any | J, T. Harrison, and Mr. J.T. Way, and they presented repo: 
oe nes saan ot Se a all other rene tho elnging | higher object than idle curiosity. the Thames, the Lea, and the Aire and Calder. In 1868 21 

of an artist. In quality of voice and style of delivery M. Capoul | “These June meetings are in effect astronomical conversazioni. | Commission was directed to Sir W. T. Denison, Dr. EB. Frank! 
is essentially French; while the besetting sin of French tenors— | going join them to see people, others to see things. The whole of | and Mr. J. Chalmers Morton, and they present’d, in 1870, 11 
the vibrate—often mars his efforts. He will, however, beanotable | the instrament-rooms are thrown open; all is put into exhibition | on the Mersey and Ribble basins (seats of the cotton ma 
acquisition to Mr, Mapleson’s Italian stage, and can hardly fail | (-qor, There is a great deal to be looked at, and he who looks | ture), and a report on the “A BC’ process of treating seu 
to influence greatly the fortune of the season, Signor Rives, | carefully and gives any attention to the report of the year's | They have now issued their third report, which treats of po 
another Frenchman—the ‘‘Signor’’ notwithstanding—was suffer- | jabours, which at the close of the day is put into his hands, will | arising from the woollen manufactures: @ volume of evil 
ing from so severe a cold that an apology had to be made on his | Game to the conclusion that there are few Government establish- | to follow. Their fourth report, which may be ex 


sccout ee nik oe aall ony ey ae vn ieee of ments out of which such a mass of earnest and valuable work is | issued very soon, will relate to the pollution of riv 
zree versely ; y . 


sh abili in full wel of hi I. Belval wrought in return for a sum so mean as that which appears | Scotland. There will then remain the inquiry relating to 
_ h ability os = m Reand Oh - Paris. + gator in the Navy Estimates as the portion voted to the Greeuwich | pollution from mining, iron manufacture, metallurgy, } 
y Pecos aprrend dtie ae mar pei san PB in ite quality a | Observatory. manufacture, starch manufacture, and breweries, and thi 
. basi - +: deo fh igncig he principal labours of the Greenwich astronomers are directed | of water st.pply. TheC issi Ss at mplete their w 
compass, and to a manner which, though it did not indicate Te pete Sore pelt. Fer Segaemnes bige to complete thelr 


to the prosecution of those long series of exact observations of the | in the course of next year. The report on the woollen manuta tur 
positions of celestial bodies from which numerical tables of their | recently issued, is signed only by Dr. Frankland and Mr. Mort 
motions are formed, in order that the positions of those bodies in | butithad the approval of the Chief Commissioner, thoug)h |) 
years or generations to come may be predicted with unfailing ac- | not live to sign it. The Commissioners abide by the detinit 
curacy. They do not try to discover planets or to pick up stray | they gave in their first report of liquids which ought to | 
comets; nor do they as a regular duty pursue such pleasant paths | deemed polluting, and not admissible into any streain, save o 
of research as those which the spectroscope has opened out. There | that, where necessary, exceptional permission mus ’ 
is abundant amateur and casual energy for such purposes, But | allowing excessive rainfall, or ‘‘storm water,’’ as it i 
the severe work for mensurative astronomy, the formation of cata- | called, to flow directly into streams without cleansing. e 
: z A logues of stars. the following of planets and satellites to detect | missioners repeat their recommendation that the casting of 
“ » pe Cc » 1% vey . o. A . r4 e . 4 ‘ 
of “Robert le Diable,” in which M. Belval appeared, we must inequalities of motion which may have centuries for periods—these | solid matters into running streams be prohibited, and also t 
express admiration at the general excellence manifested. With | ¢,,qamental works of astronomy can only be executed by a | discharge into them of polluting liquids after the allowan ‘ 
Malle. Ima di Murska as Isabella, Malle. ‘Titiens as Alice, Malle : SR ait eRe Feat he. | tree ae sore TSI OF PON RENE MAMAS atten Ele BOK eee 
Sommer th = - “pad ry gee ’ 4 stematic course of labour that nothing short of national | reasonable time for the erection of purification works. ‘Lh 
Fioretti as Elena, and Signor Nicolini as Robert, the chief cha- sy . ; ; _— eet CUON OF PUTILCALION WOIKS, ANC 
regep . , resources could provide. The most important instruments at | Sir W. Denison proposed to place rivers and streams under (! 
racters were in good hands; while the band, chorus, and stage ; P ; r De caasatet ob tae O DIACE FiVers an. s-real eee 
: Hf 9 Se Greenwich are therefore those peculiar to mensurative astro- | care of the several local boards, with a certain superintendence by 
tle are se é é fe ey f f suy inten ) 
appointments showed clearly enough that great attention had nomy. There is, first, the transit, mounted like a gun on | county or provincial boards; the other Commissioners prefer 
been rath the Gaee on ga a . mee pa trunnions, which, by a cobweb at its focus, marks the meridian at | national cente ul board (which should also exer: ise a eurvei 
repeated on Thursday ; ** Lucia’ was to be given last night ; and | Yhatever point of the sky it is directed ; the instant of passage of | over the water supply of towns), free from local prejad 
- — — a iex, announced is “Faust,” with Mdlle. | jay body across the cobweb being one ordinate of that body's | personal influence, and legisl iting for all seats of industry a 
garden gh ENN . , position, corresponding, for example, to what would be the longi- | ‘fhe report now presented shows the disgusting state of 1 
The F hilharmonic Society gave a concert in St. James's Hall tude of a place on the globe. Then, a'tached to the transit, there | which have factories, tanneries, &c., on their banks, and r 
on Monday last, and presented the audience with two symphonies | js a circle upon which the other ordinate—corresponding to lati- | town sewage; many streams are, in fact, the receptacl 
of the very highest order—Mozart’s in G minor and Beethoven's | tude—of the body is measured. This combined transit and circle, | all the refuse of the neighbourhood. ‘The account 2 
Pastoral.” Very different in style and character, these works | with all the needful appliances for maintaining the exactitude of | also of the process of manufacture of the cloth we w 
are of equal interest; the one—Mozart s—as a model of compo- | jts indications, is the fundamental instrument of the Observatory. | js by no means agreeable. The Commissioners did not 
sition unassociated with a ‘‘ programme ;"’ the other as showing 


, ; 5 Next, there is a telescope, powerful in the accuracy of its mount- | themselves in their inquiry. They steamed up the Aire 0 
how music may be made to describe scenes and events with almost ing, by which altitudes and azimuths of bodies are measured when | the Calder, and took onmagles of the black Pe, turbid water, 


the suggestiveness of spoken words. Both were played with | circumstances prevent their being observed on the meridian. This | with the oily film upon its surface, and emitting the odour: 
great vigour, if not with all the refieement necessary ; and it is | instrument was constructed solely to extend the observations of | sewage and gas tar. Here, however, a Wakefield manufacturer 
needless to say both were heard by, presumably, the most culti- | the moon, which, being the body most concerned in the processes | jad been betore them and he produc d to them the river's own 
vated audience in London with unflagging attention, Another | of navigation, has ever been rigorously followed at Greenwich. testimony in the form of a memorandum, written in what woul 
interesting item was Paganini 8 concerto for violin in B minor, | Next comes the chronograph, for recording the instants of occur- pass as pale ink :—* Dedicated without ‘permission to the Lox 
played by the composer's pupil, Signor Sivori, who alone possesses | rence of celestial phenomena, principally the instants of transit of | Board of Health, Waketicld, this memorandum written with wat 
a copy (MS.) of the work. As a specimen of its class, the concerto | objects over the spider lines in the measuring telescopes. Then | taken from the point of junction between the River Calder 
is of small value, but asa means of display its claims are high. | there is the great equatorial, which is regarded somewhat in the | the town’s sewer. Could the odour accompany this sheet also i 
We gather from it, moreover, what were the tows de force of the | light of a luxury at Greenwich, since it is with this class of instru- | would add mach to the interest of this memorandum.’ The C: 
renowned Italian violinist, and what he considered to be the limits | ment that what may be called fwncy observations are made; to | missioners give a facsimile of the memorandum; the odour i 
of executive difficulty. In both respects there is much to astovish | wit, observations with the speciroscope, or gazing studies of the | at Wakefield, but may be {nnatned With tho help of some evid 
even those who expect most; and Signor Sivori deserved the | surface features of the sun, moon, and planets, Nevertheless | taken by the-Commiasioners. A woolcomber at a place be 
highest compliments for his masterly performance. The accom- | many matters of metrical astronomy have to be pursued with the | the appropriate ais ak Atneatith talt them that. the Wo 
paniments were roughly played; but as nobody cared much about | equatorial, and the one at the Observatory is therefore, by its | helow Keichley, is so polluted by. town sewage and refuse ft 
them nobody grumbled. Weber's ‘‘ Ruryanthe’’ overture was | dimensions, the stability of its mounting, and the perfection | factories and works that in the summer the smell is percept 
also in the programme, as were several vocal pieces, intrusted to | of its measuring circles and micrometers, especially adapted Salta ot ‘ 01 


Be . le to st 
Madame Sinico and Madame Trebelli. for these. The great equatorial has an object-glass of nearly 
Scarcely a day passes just now without one or more benefit | 13in. aperture, and its mounting is a fine specimen 
concerts, which, however interesting to those immediately | of astronomical engineering. There are at Greenwich two in- 
concerned, present little matter for criticism. Among the more | struments of this class of smaller dimensions. Immediately be- 
attractive was that of Signor Arditi, given in the Hanover-square | neath the dome which carries this large instrument is a fireproof 
Rooms, on Friday week. The estimable chef-d'orchestre was sup- | room in which the chronometers of the Royal Navy are stored and A aay 
ported by a full band, and brought forward a new selection, | tested; for, as if the purely astronomical duties of ‘our Royal | PROGRESS OF THE NaTION.—Mr. Lowe, in his speech the oor} 
Ya bb any : ” ; : ae : on the snbject of the National Debt, did the country good Fe 
arranged from Wagner's ‘ Lohengrin. Music so novel and | Observatcr’’ and his assistants were not sufficiently engrossing, a hurts : " impeachable auth 
striking could not fail to make a great impression, and the | the whole charge of upwards of a thousand chronometers, including a Bae tap pe ee mene, He ee ice five years, and 
audience applauded it vehemently. Whether the applause sprang | their purchase, their rating, the dealings with makers concerning | compares our position in 1825 W ith our position in 1870, by mea! 
from surprise or pleasure we shall not pretend to say. Herr Ganz | their repairs, &c., has progressively grown upon the Greenwich | figares which it is absolately impossible either to dispute er to mm 
gave his concert in St. James's Hall on Monday, but there was | establishment. Two hundred chronometers were ticking in this | stand. In 1825 we » twenty-two millions of people ; and we 
nothing in the programme to call for special remark. room on Saturday afternoon; about 150 of them were regular | Pearly thirty-two millions, At the former period we owed £60)" 
It may be well to mention here that Mr. Sydney Smith’s recitals | service instruments, and the rest were undergoing competitive | 824 Pd £5°,000.000 a year ss interest betinra hints i re to all ar, tt 
of pianoforte music are still given at intervals; and that, for the | trial for purchase. Then there was to be scen the roots of that | fin thas tule one bacten ie lees one cay aerial bearing it are great 
strictly classical, Mr, Charles Hallé is ‘‘at home’’ every Friday | elaborate system of time-distribution by which Greenwich time is The actus! in tte oo 1 Ith cngy ba aeons ed, first, by our trade, 
afternoon in St. James’s Hall. <A public ‘‘bored’’ by benefit | flashed over England every day. A galvanic clock effects this | then by the returns of tax For ovr trade it suffices to observe that! 
concerts will thank us for reminding them where a change is | automatically, and this clock is never allowed to err much from | 1825 00r imports were £37,000,000, and our exports £58,000,00 
obtainable. true time. It is corrected before ten am. every morning, by | Mey 8re Dow reepex 3,000,000 and £244,000,000, | But 
SSS = means of observations of stars made during the previous night. At ~ee le ys - ate es be : - 3 Pion t er 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SocteTy.—Amongst the plants exhibited on | ten o'clock exactly it sends an instantaneous signal to the tele- | P°! echt po! pit ge Digi Fray au 
Wednesday we noticed especially pelargoniums (Sir C. Napier and Janthe), | graph office in Moorgate-street. Here, by a beautiful arrange- : 


se tax yielded £727,000 in 18 
; A £1,129,000. Take evidence of means as shown by the 
the Intter of which has something of the bine shade which is 60 conspicuous | ment of switches, which have automically cut off all speaking in- umption in a pa 


ienlars. The 22,000,000 psople of 1825 


@ great actor, was always appropriate, sometimes forcible. 
On the whole, then, Mr. Mapleson has materially strengthened 
his troupe, and may carry on the sea:on to a vetter end than at 
one time seemed possible, Mdlle. Marimon very injudiciously ap- 
peared in *‘ La Sonnambula,”’ on Tuesday, when suffering from a 
cold which prevented her reaching the high notes of a part which 
abounds in notes that are highest. Hence a most regrettable and 
needless failure. Has the lady no adviser able to save a really good | 
artist from professional suicide? Returning to the performance 


more than half a mile off. The Commissioners are a 
positively that the enforcement of the standard of purity w) 
they propose would inflict no serious injury upon industrial pr 
cesses and manufactures, nor would the remedies required inv 
any risk to the public health. 


ce 


in Claude Loraine and its varieties. Mr. Bull bad an interesting group of | struments a few moments be » enaiew tenn wine ts barely 9,000 000 ba f beer in the twelve months; our 32,000), 
Liliacea, and there were some intere-ting varicties of ferns, espectally | virtua) mek egg nem a — = oe i tl ry — baba a liviz a nk ail b 6,000,000 barr ti In tact, accordix Mr. | 
Poly podium vulgare Whytei, which is a very striking plant. Atthe general > f di . 26 (STEEN WICD WIT, WO SIZDAl PASSES 1D B | Ley man, woman, ond ¢ the kingdom consumes n 

meeting in the afternoon Mr. Bateman presided ; and amongst the council | Sore Of directions and ramities into every telegraph-oflice in the beer in the year. The consumption of epirits ha 


were Professor Reichenbach, of Hambarg; Professor Morren, of Liege; M, | land that isimportant enough to need Greenwich mean time. The | we are happy to say, in nothing like th 
Doucet, delegate from the Belgian Government; M. Corr Van der Maren, | same clock drops time-b: 1! at Greenwich and at Deal, aud main- | 16,000,000 1b, of tobacco sufficed for us in I 


ne pr 
, a8 ma! 


Commissioner from Belgium; M. Wantier, delegate of the Central Horti- | tains some half a dozen o'r clocks about the Observatory in | wantei now. By ry kind heeaure, therefore 
cultural Society of Paris; M. Marabot, delegate of the Horticultural | electric sympathy with its accurate self | of calenlation, the growth prosparity is 
Society of Rouen, The following candidates were elected Fellows, viz. :— : seir. 3 


Mra. Charles Doxat, Mrs. Kingsmill ; Captain Maxse, R.N.; John Newton, | We pass to the department devoted to magnetism and comenere ot ! an at \ pte a pidge tery a 
Miss J. L. Reynolds, Alex. Royer, the Marquis of Salisbury, Lady Shelley, | M¢teorology, where the movements of sensitive magnetic needles : 


y $ 1 the fluct i ° number, we have more money to pay our taxes wit 
Joseph Woodcock, the Archbishop of York, and the Sneinton Amateur | and the fluctuations of thermometers and barometer are being re- | taxed, A more anthentic or comprebensive view of 


Floral Society, &c. corded night and day unceasingly by a pencil of light upon sheets | could not be given. 
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OBITUARY. 
RANK.—Alexant 
k, in the P des 
vired at C litte n, near Bristol | 
to recruit his health), on | 
informed by 


p El 
Lord Khban 
a Baronet, eX} 
» had gone 
1 Elibank, we are 


he succeeded his father in 
yas ¢ uty Li enant of 
fe was a Deputy Lieuten in 

rad ee Major-General of the Royal 
ery Archi rs, the Queen's body- guard of 
Lord KElibank married, in 1838, Emily 
é hter of Archibald Montgomery, | 
Peeblesshire, and has left issue | 
two sons and two daughters. His eldest 

& Wo ey Fox Murray, by whom he is suc- | 
Montolieu lox y born in 1840, extered | 


isud, In 183 


rony 


nad 
tland. 
Maria, only daug 
] of Whim, 
ly 


S, 


the barovy, Was 
coed a =a x vy in 1854 became Licutenant in | 
the R 7 was appoiuted First Lieutenant of | 
1362 oR ten in 1867. He married, in 1863, 

I. M.S. api st daughter of the late Johu Scott, 

Blanel Portland Lodge, Southsea, Hampshire. 

: Ps STEN Rouit.—The Right Hon, Sir John | 


tice of Appeal, died on Tuc s | 
at Ozleworth Park, Wotton-under-B ge. 
ned gentleman, who was the son of the 
John Kolt, an eminent merchant engaged | 
“<t India trade at Calcutta, was called to | 
Inner Temple in 1837, and made a 


late Lord Jus 


4 anus in 1846. He had a large pro- 

. al practice. In 1847 he unsuccessfully con- 

er We ratord, and was again an unsuccessful 

testets efor Bridportin 1852. At the general ek 

; Pata 1857 he was returned by the Conservatives 

{0 We st Gloucestershire, and sat for that division 

as e county in the House of ¢ ommons till | 
Me si vation to the Bench, in 1867, as one of the 


. Justices of Appeal. On Sir Hugh Cairns 
ae ery ne a made, by the late Earl 
bf D by, a Lord Justice of Appeal in November, 
vocs, Mr. Rolt was selected by Lord Derby as his 
sane ras Attorney-General, on accepting which 


mi « he received the customary honour ot knight- 
hood. In July, 1867, he succeeded Sir G. J. 
Turner a3 Lord Justice of Appeal, and was th Te- 
upon sworn @ member of her Majesty's Privy 
Council. He was, however, compelled to resigu 
his judicial functions in February of the following 
year, having been attacked by paralysis, = Sur 
Johu was born in 1804, and was twice marr ied— 
first, to Sarah, daughter and coheir of the lute 
Mr. Bosworth of Bosworth, Leicestershire (who 


died in 1850) ; and, s¢ condly, in 1857, to Elizabech, 
daughter ot the late Mr, Stephen Godson, of 
Croydon, who died in 1864. 


| age of eighty-four, 


not unknown as an author, having contributed 


’ several tre 
Trade in Land,’’? and a work on 


Islands.” He married, ‘in 1841, 


Susannah, 


May 31. Lor ited Peerage, had just completed | daughter of the late Mr. Johu Grogan, of Moy- 

ter aE strvatet era ull | 

Debretl§ ar year, he having been born on | 
ty-t 3 


vore, in the county of Westmeath, aud sister of 
Sir Edward Grogan, 
LigEUTENANT-COLONEL Stn JoserH RUDSDELL, 


| K.C.M.G.—This gentleman died at his residence, | the note to the postinast 


Beckingham, Gaiusborough, on June 4, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age, Sir Joseph was 
born in 1788, and was the son of J. 1. Rudsdeil, 
Exq., of Morton, Lincolushire. Debrett’s Auightage 


| states that for thirty-four years he was an officer 
in the British Ar sixteen of which he was on 
the Staff in the Medit nean, aud served chiefly 
in Sicily, ying Ltaly, Malta, and the Tonian 
Islands. Sir Joseph was for some time private 
secretary to the Lord High Commissioner, 


English Secretary to the Legislative Assembly 


and Primmy Council, and Deputy Judge 
Advocate-General in and for the Ionian 
Islands. In 1830 Sir Joseph retired from 


the Army as Lieutenant-Colonel in the Grenadier 
Guards, and in 1832 he was created a Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. Sir Joseph married, 1853, Henrietta 
(who died 1864), only daughter of KR. Dackle, 
Ksy., of the Rectory House, Gainsborough, 

AN EmInent Scotcn Puysictan.—Dr. James 
Watson died at Glasgow, a few days since, at the 
He was th times elected 


president ot the Faeulty of Physiciaus and Sur- 
geons, and for many years he was the ‘father of 
the faculty ’’—a title due tohim not only in virtur 
of his seniority, but on account of the paternal 
interest he long evinced iu tho well-being of the 
» highly did the faculty appreci 
tl 


Ss 


corporation. 
his many and valuable service: it they have 
hung his portrait in the Faculty H id founded 
i prize in his honour, which bears his name, 


Cale 


REACH OF PROMISE. 

In the Bail Court, on Monday, before Mr. 
Justice Hannen and a special jury, was tried the 
case of “*Cheverton v. Masterman,’’ an action for 
breach of promise of marriage. The defendant 
pleaded a denial of the promise; that areasonable 


tir had not elapsed in which to perform the 
promise; ad a special plea that the plaintiff's 
mother had not furnished a house for the’ mar- 


riuge, as agreed, Mr, ‘Talfourd Salter was counsel 


GrxexaL Burnany.—The death is announced 
of Licutenant-General Richard Beaumont Bur- 
etired full-pay, Royal Artillery, on the 
, at the age of seventy-nine. He was the 
con of the late Rev. Thomas Burnaby, 
of Misterton, Leicestershire, and his first 
sion, as Second Lieutenant, dates from 

r, 1812, and he served with the Royal 


naby, Fr 
lst 1 
secor 


hk 
Cor 
De 
Artill 
sent at Waterloo, 


mt ved Ww: 
ery in the campaign of 1815 and was pre- 
j He had been since May, 1816, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the Hamp- 


shire Artillery Militia, He obtained his com- 
wission as Lieutenant June 28, 1815; Captain, 
Sept. 9, 1834; Major, Nov. 9, 18465 Lieutenant- 
Colonel, April 9, 1849; Colonel, Noy, 28, 1854 ; 
Major-General, July 21, 1864; and Lieutenant- 
Geucral, Nov. 10, 1863, 

Mx. Potnarp-Ureunart, M P.—Mr, William 
ollard-Urquhart, M.P., of Kinturk, in the 
unty of Westmeath, and Craigston, Aberdeen- 
hire, whose death is mnnounced, was the eidest 
son of the late Mr. William Dutton Pollard, of 
Kintark, by Louisa Anne, daughter of Admiral 
the Hon, Sir Thomas Pakenham. He was born 
at Castle-Pollard, county of Westmeath, in 1814, 
aml was cousequently in the fifty-sixth year of 
his He was educated at Karrow, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained a 
scholarship, and took a wrangler’s degree in 1838, 
proceeding M.A. in 1843, On leaving Cambridge 
lie kept terms at the Inner Temple, but was never 
xi to the Bar. He was a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for the county of Westmeath, 
for which he served as Sheriff in 1810; and he 
was also a magistrate for the counties of Aberdeen 
and Banff. In 1852 he entered Parliament, in the 
Liberal interest, as one of the members for the 
county of Westmeath, and sat till the dissolution, 
in 1897. At the general election in 1859 he was 
again returned for Westmeath, and continued to 
retain his seat till his decense, Mr. Pollard- 
Urquhart was the author of the * Life and Times 
of rrancesco Storza, Duke of Milan,’’ and also of 
some essays on political economy, pamphlets 
on taxation He married, in 1846, Mary 
Isabella, only daughter and heiress of the late 
Mr. William Urquhart, of Craigston, Aberdeen- 
shire, Whose name he assumed, and by whom he 
has left a family of several children. 

Mk. Vincent Scunsy, Q.C., tate M.P.—Mr. 
Vincent Scully, QC., who for some years repre- 
snted the county of Cork in Parliament in the 


T 
( 


Oe, 


y 


about twenty-three years of age, was the daughter 
of parents who at the time of the alleged engage- 
ment resided at Petworth, in Sussex, and the de- 
fendant resided at Bournemouth. In 1866 she 
was employed in a drapery business at Bourne- 
mouth, of which the defendant was at that time 
the manager, but of which he was now the pro- 
prietor. The parties became engaged in thet 
year, and the evngagement continued, with a very 
slight intermission, until 1869; and during that 
time some hundreds of letters passed betweén 
them, the young lady having in the meantime 
lived at Southampton, London, and Petworth. 
The letters were of the usual loving and 
ridiculous character, nud the course of love 
appeared to run smooth until October, 1869, 
when, in consequence of something which passed 
between the plaintiff and a young Jady engaged 
to the defendant’s brother, but which she said 
she could not communicate to him before mar- 
riage, an estrangement took place between them, 
on the ground, as the defendant alleged, that it 
showed a want of confideuce in him on her part. 
An action was then threatened, whereupou the 
defendant renewed his promisé to marry her 
within twelve months, the plaintiff's mother pro- 
mising to furnish a house for him; aud then the 
defendant commenced writing a series of letters 
to the plaintiff, leading her to belie ve that if she 
insisted on his performing his promise she would 
live a life of wretchedness and misery, She re- 
plied’ in one of her Jetters to him that he was a 
mean, cowardly fellow, with not one spark of 
manly conduct about him, and that the more she 
hougbt of him the more she was disgusted with 
him, The result was that the marriage did not 
take place, an ithis action was brought. At the 
conclusion of the plaintiff's case, aud partly in 
consequences of a communication from the learned 
Judge, the learned con: sel and the parties con- 
ferred, which resulted in a verdict being taken by 
consent for the plaintiff; damages, £100, 


LONDON POLICE COURTS. 

Post- Orrick Ronsextes.—On Wednesday 
afternoon a young man, described as a betting- 
book keeper, who gave the name of George Mann, 
was brought before Mr. Vaughan, at Bow-street, 
charged with stealing registered letters containing 
Bank of England notes, bills of exchange, cheques, 
&e., toa very large amount, from the custody of 


Liberal interest, died on Sunday, at his residence 
in St. Jobn’s-wood, after a short illness, at: the | 
age of sixty, Mr. Sc ully, whose presence in the 

House made itself felt by his habit of speaking, | 
and at considerable length, upon all sorts of mise 
cellaneous subjects, was the eldest son of the late | 
Mr. Dennys Scully, of Kilfeacle, in the county of | 
Vipperary, and of Merrion-square, Dublin, by 

Catherine, daughter of the late Mr. Vincent 

Eyre, of Hightield, Derbyshire. He was born in | 
the year 1810, and was educated at St. Mary’s 
College, Oscott, and at Trinity College, Dublin, | 
and was also entered at ‘Trinity Coliege, Cam- | 
bridge, but does not appear to have taken his | 
degree at that University. He was called to the | 
Irish Bar, at Dublin, in 183 
tained a silk gown, 

Parliament for the 

and continned to sit fe 


3, and in 1849 ob- | 
He was first returned to | 
county of Cork in 1852, | 

| 


the diss e oc that constituency down to | 
186 issolution of 1857, Rechosen, however, in 
wae , he remained in St. Stephen's till the general | 
; clon of 1865, when he found himself at the 
Spgs the poll, and did not again offer him- 
» ys constituents. Mr, Vincent Scully was 
ra but Libex il Roman Catholic. Though 
Pred vanced Liberal in politics, he was one of | 
P; tn Who joine din the vote of censure on Lord 
almerston in 1864; he also voted for the Ballot | 


and strongly supported the reper ‘is 
astical Titles ae rted the repeal of the Eecl-ri- 


8s to the Irish K 
of landlord anc 


and advocated extensive changes 
he d Church, and in the lew | 
{ tenant in Ireland, 


tabli 


He was also! 


the Postmaster-General. Mr. Pe acock, in con- 
ducting the case for the Post Office, said he should 
first proceed with a charge respecting three regis- 
tered letters stolen from a re eriving-house in 
Finsbury. The letters had been registered and 
placed on the desk ready for delivery to the col- 
lector, and had been abstracted a few minutes 
before the arrival of the latter. One of the letters 
contained £200 in Bank of England notes, and it 
would be shown that half an hour after it was 
missing from the office the prisoner had presented 
one of the notes at another post office, in pay- 
ment for postage-stamps, On the following 
day he obtained £24 worth of postage-stamps 
with another £100. He then went to various 
other post offices and resold the stamps which 
he had pwiech 1, and at one of these, in 
Pall-ma!l, the clerk retained the stamps tendered, 
saying he was not altogether : itistied with the 
pri oner’s explanation, nud would make inquiries 
upon the subject. He never returned for the 
stamps, but subsequently he we n by the same 


clerk in another office tendering stamps for sale. 
He was then followe ad, and m “i; but the 
number of the cab in which he rode off was taken, 


and upon the information given by the driver the 


wrizoner was traced to a house in B rmondsey, 


sat after some days’ watching, the officers 
took into enstody The prisoner was known 
to most of the offices in London as a person who was 


t 


constantly visiting them to purchase stamps, po ul 
cards, &c., doubtless ‘ watching his opportunity 
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for the pliintiff; Mr. Grantham for the de 
fend: The plaintiff, who was a young lady | 


as oceasion served, James Cullen, clerkat Brand's 


4d., and 6d stammps—in all, £24 worth, In pay- 
ment for the stamps he tendered a Bank of 
England note for £100. ‘The note was not in- 
| do dd; but he weote on the back of it, ** Mar- 
shall and Co., 27, Upper Thames-street.’’ I took 
r, in his room, and he 
changed it, giving me six £10 notes, a £20 note, 
aud twenty sovereigus, I gave the prisoner his 
|change in notes and six sovereigns. Henry 
| Rumbold, constable, attached to the Post Oftice, 
;said—I have been looking for the prisoner for 
}tvelve mouths. Last night 1 went down to 
Jamaica-road, Bermondsey (acting upon informa- 
tion received), and I saw the prisoner about half- 
| past nine, aud followed lim to a house in Church- 
| street, and then back to Jamaica-road. I then 
| spoke to him, telling him I was a police officer. 
| Lsaid he answered the descriptionof aman who had 
negotiated a cheque for £95 odd last September, 
and told him he must go to the Post Office with me, 
He said, ** What, me?’’ He gave the name of 
George Mann, and said his address was 113, 
New Church-street, Bermondsey. After taking 
him into custody | searched him, and found in 
| his purse a £7 Bank of England note, bearing the 
| mbard-street post mark of ** May 31, 1871,” 
ya £5 uote, a bill of exchange for L41 5s. 4d., 
dated April, 1871, accepted and payable at White- 
chapel; and £10 in gold, and £1 of loose silver in 
his pockets; also a bunch of keys. I told him 1 
should go and search his lodgings, and asked if he 
had any money there. He said *’ Yes," and that 
it was locked up. He said, **1 thiuk there is 
about £100 in gold there ’’ L asked him which key 
unlocked the drawer containing the money, and 
he pointed itout. 1 afterwards went to the house, 
| and saw his wife there, and opencd a small drawer 
| with the key, and found a cash-box containing 
£125 in gold. In anothor drawer, which was not 
locked, I found £5 in gold. I asked the pri- 
|soner where he obtained the two  bank- 
jnotes which I found in his purse, and he 
| said, ‘From a betting man, who gave them to 
me to bet with.” He said the £5 note was given 
to him on 'Tucsday by one gentleman, and the £1 
by another gentleman the day previously, He 
declined to say who the geutlemen were, and re- 
fused to say anything about the bill of exchange. 
The officer stated that he should be able to pro- 
duce evidence on a future cccation to identify the 
prisoner with the robbery of the cheque and notes. 
Edward Worrall, feather merchant, of 118, 
Bunhill-row, said—On Wednesday, May 31, 1 
wrote a letter of advice to Bridgnorth, to Mr. 
Charles Worrall, inclosing a memorandum of the 
number of baik notes which I intended to send. 


a £10 note (received from Barclay and Co.), and 
a £10 and two £5 notes (from Agra and Master- 


the letter at the receiving-house in Cross-street, 


| young lady, and paying 5d. for the registry and 
postage. It was about half-past two in the after- 
Hoon, 
|numbers of the notes. I had made a slight 
| mistake as to one. of the small notes, but it was 
| rectified. Myr, Vaughan remanded the prisoner 
\ for a wee k. 


InnecaL IntrrMENTS.— The Rev. 
Hogo, Kector otf West Hackney parish, and 
Thomas Williams, sexton, were charged at Wor- 
ship-street, on Tuesday, with burying in the 
churchyard, and not in existing family vaults, the 
bodies of Philip Perey Dalman, Daniel Caudle, 
Helen Watson, Edward Dukes, and John Ruder. 
Mr. Robiuson, solicitor, who conducted the case 
for the prosecution, said that he was instructed 
| by a Mr. Jones, a member of the board of guardians 
for Hackney parish, and his Worship would 
see that there had been a systematic disregard of 
the Order in Council relative to the churchyard in 
question. By an Order in Council, dated March, 
1852, the churchyard was closed; but a subse- 
quent order ten years later permitted interments 
|therein, under certain conditions, of husbands, 
wives, parents, or married children of persons 
already buried there. The conditions were that 
the burials should only be in existing family 
graves; that there should be no exposure of pre- 
vious “remains;’? that a foot of earth should be 
left between each coffin; and that at least 4 ft. 
lof soil should cover the last body buried, 
Elizabeth Caudle, a single woman, deposed 
to giving birth to a male child in the month 
of March last, which died soon afterwards. 
This child was buried by the Rev. Mr. 
Hugo in the churchyard, although witnéss had no 
| family grave there. Proof having been given of 

several funerals, Mr. Robinson pointed out that 
the defendants were liable for each offence toa 
penalty of £10. He added that all the prosecu- 
| tion desired was to prevent a recurrence of such a 
| disgraceful state of things, and they were quite 
willing to withdraw the other four summonses if 
| Mr. Hugo would abide by the decision in this case. 
1A consultation took place between the parties, 
| whereby it was arranged that the other cases 
should not be proceeded with, and the reverend 
defendant Hugo should pay all costs. Mr. Newton 
then said that he trusted that it would be the last 
he should hear of the case, because it was unpar- 
donable that an Order in Council which had be- 
come law should be repeatedly broken, as he was 
satished this had been. Ib was still more neces- 
+sary toenforce it atthe present time, when disease 
was very rife. He ordered the defendant Hugo to 
pay a fine of £5 and the costs, which amounted to 
£12 14s, 6d., aud Williams would be fined 1s. and 
23, costa. The money was immediately paid, 


9 


Sunpay PenrsecutTrons.—At Hammersmith, 
on Tuesday, the Rev. B. Wright, the secretary of 
the Association for the Suppression of Sunday 
Trading, who was accompanied by Mr. Jackson, 
his witness, attended in support of another batch 
of summonses. 


the full fines were imposed. Warrants were 
granted for the apprehension of those defendants 
who did not answer to their summonses, On 
leaving the court the Rev. Mr. Wricht and Mr. 
Jackson were followed by a crowd of persons, 
who appeared inclined to resort to violence, The 


| Linclosed a £1/0 note, a £50 note, a £20 note, and 
man’s), in a registered letter, securely fastening | 
| the envelope, and placing a label over it. I posted 


Finsbury, delivering it to the assistant there, a 


Cross-2xamined by prisoner—I kept the 


Thomas 


Several of the defendants had | 
been summoned many times, and in their cases | 


Rev, Mr. Wright returned and obtained a sum- 


| Cenrran CrimgnaL Court.—At Wednesday's 
sittivg of the Central Criminal Court, the young 
man Woolley, charged, upon his own confession, 
with the wilful murder of Samuel Lee, a potman, 
at Brompton, was placed upon his trial. The 
crime Was committed so far back as August last, 
and, although the prisoner had surrendered him- 
self with the admission that he was the murderer, 
| he now pleaded not guilty. The jury, however, 
| after a consultation of about three quarters of an 
hour, convicted him, with a recommendation to 
mercy. The Judge passed sentence of death. 
The trials of Edmund Walter Pook and Agnes 
Norman were postponed to the July session, 
although in the case of the former the prisoner's 
counsel strongly objected to such a course, 


| A Sinuy “ Lanrk.’’—Lord Marcus Beresford, 
Mr. Charles Beresford, and Mr. John Leslie were 
charged at Marlborough-street, on Monday, with 
stealing from No. 4, Regent-street, a marble sun- 
dial, the property of Mr. Hartley, marble merchant. 
| The sundial was fixed in a niche at the side of the 
| doorway on a column, and the defendants ad- 
mitted that they had taken it away about one 
o'clock on Sunday morning “for a lark.” Their 
solicitor said it was clear that the sundial had not 
beeu taken with any felonious intention, and hoe 
submitted that the defendant (Charles Beresford) 
who had removed it should be allowed to pay the 
| damage and to replace the sundial on the pedestal, 
| this offer having been made before the case came 
jon, ‘The whole proceeding was an idle lark, and 
| the defendants had instructed him to express their 
| regret, and to state that had they not been dining 
too liberally the matter would never have occurred. 
Mr. Knox said he could assure the defendants 
that the time for gentlemen doing such things had 
gone by—had, in fact, gone by before they were 
born, The defendants might have found them« 
selves at the Sessions, taking their trial on a charge 
of felony, and even if they got off they would, 
in addition to the disgrace, have had to suffer the 
ridicule which would be sure to attach to such an 
act. He ordered them to pay the amount of the 
damage done and the full penalty of £4, or undcr- 
go one month's imprisonment each, ‘Lhe mony 
was immediately paid, 


| 
| 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
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UPTS.—T. GIBBS and T. GIBBS. jun., New Churel - 
verwell, builders—D. H., HESSE and HV. RAAL TI, 
h-street, merchi —J. MILLER, Hop and Malt Ey - 
ge, Southwark-street, seed merchant— Hon. L. CARY, 
e Wells—J, CLARK, Sileby, shoe manufacturer—W, 

H, DAVIS, Plymouth, brush manufacturer—C. FLEURY, 
Streatham, manuutacturing chemist—E. MARJORAM, Lowe- 
stoft, butcher—S. PARK. Brighton, d —L. RICHA SON, 
jun., Shittington, builder—D, A. WILK Woodside, draper. 
SCOTCH BEQUESTRATIONS —G. LINTON, Kettle, coa!- 
master—W. MACPUE IN, Dundee, spirit merchant —J. 
SWANSON, Dundee, gr 


Tvrspay, Jone 6. 

BANKRUPTS.—J. GRANTHAM, Paddington—A. WILD, 
Shepherd's-bueh, carpenter—A. F, BLA® CK, Gloucester, come 
mission agent—J. PENNISTON, Halifax, uploisterer—W. 
FALRHEAD, Tottenham, builder —B. wii 4. Ke MATILE WS, 
Mynyddisiwyn and isedwas, colliery proprietors—J. STUAKG, 
Liver aud Coventry, Watch manufacturer—8. WRIGLEY, 


ATIONS,—T. PAGE, Glasgow, oil 
‘OSU, Drnmnadrochit, merchant — 
SON, South Queensferry, oil manntac- 
‘ es, spirit me i 


NDER, Glasg 
Ww. ILLL Y, Dandee 7 
M'DON grocer—T. COSSERK, Inve 


mission ¢ 
statlioners 


GREEN'S SEWING-MACHINES, 


ALL WARRANTED. 


ers a : 


|THE LITTLE STRANGER HAND LOCK- 
STITCH SHUTTLE MACHINE, £3 3, 
THE IMPROVED LITTLE STRANGER, £4 4s, 


Machixes on the Wheeler and Wilson Principle, Inlaid 
with Pearl and Burnished Gold, 


The Noiseless Tudor, ~ apap and Dressmaking, 
7 10s. 
May be eeen in operation at 
THE SHOW-ROOMS, LEEDS AND LONDON, 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 

|THOMAS GREEN and SON, SMITHFIELD IRON 
WORKS, LEEDS; 

54 and 55, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON, &.E. 


ARK YOUR LINEN with « STENCIL 
PLATE—VEREY aud COLS Stencil Mates Initials, two 
letters, Gd.; Monogram, from 
ls.: Name, one line, Is. two 
lines, is Gd.; poet-free, lextra 
stamp. Alphabets, 2s. Gd. to 
&3.; Numbers, Is, 6d, to 3s. Od, 


M 


Country agents wanted. 
Lior 


37, Red »; 3, Cheap 
le; 4 


at the Pecik technicon, 
396, Strand. 
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‘ There is ped that tie 
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it ifeonect the 
aids to the 


, in the shape of 

Irs. JOHNSON 8 AMERICAN 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 

It is per- 

4 


vere used universally. 
fectly feve fromany na ic,and ne 
child refuses its application to the 
umes, 
None genuine without the name 
lay and Sons, 95, Farring- 
is on the stamp. 


Chemists, at as, Ody 


a ‘ 
sold by all 
a bottle 
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Siow ready, price 10s. 


VOL, XVI. 
cae ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
Clow Series). 
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Indices to all the Vois,, 14. each ; 
on, roe 7 three 


ay 
Newsagent, 
T. Fox, 2, Cathorine-street, Strand, 


SUBSORIBEBS 


be dren U chet ‘kingdom, or treme 
the Publisher, 


Numbers to Compicte obtal: 
ugh 


their Bookseller or Howsagent ; but, 
be See wardes post-free (if in print), per return 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
For the United Kingdom. 


[as 


[se ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
° BMBELLISNED WITH 
ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


5 most i 
conan peice pe Tia oan 
neatly bound in e. gilt edges. 


Price One G 
Published et the Intusraatsp LomDox News Office, 198, 


Gtrana, W.O. ; and to be had of all Bookse! 


NODES ON THE “ROYAL ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION, 1871. By an Art-Critic, 8vo, sewed. 6d. 


11. 
E NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. By FREDERIO 
EDEN . = One Volume, Crown 8vo. Olvth, 7s. td. 


u1 
EDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Six Bermons 
Fg My a 
4 . In One Volume. Crown 80. . 6d, 
Huasy 8. Kina and Uo., Publishors, 65, Qurnhili. 
: . 1s.; free by . Is. 3d., 


he lim) 
Aske DoMnRT Mi ‘Translated from the 


Dat oagtag iy Get age: sat Reenter 
em aioe | WiILLiam Tree, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


OXYGEN 18 LIFE. Free, four stamps. ON 


HLORATE OF POTASSA as a Remedy 
et mh Seal Site Ea 


REENS and SURAP-HOOES.—A set, com- 

fi Figures, Flowers, Fruit, Animals, Birds, Butterfiies, 

Domestic a Coaching Bcenes, , Pheaeant-Shoot- 

Fishi: , beauteful Heads, and i¢ ft. 

sieage Vc eet, OH SAMAR i ew 
. ad. post-otice oe dg | q 


IANOFORTES,-—- MOORE and MOORE 
Let on Yours 


Terme, from \. uarter. These instruments are wi 
and of the ee tose 
Within, E.0. 


ARMONIUMS,.—MOORE and MOORE'S 


that r 
of ali Perfumers and 
and SONS, 6, Gt. Mazi 


GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERR Y TOOT. H 

PASTS ja rent superior to any Tooth Powder, gives 
tl teeth a peari- Wiltenmas, protect fhe ensine from decay a 
or UNA GOSRELL and ors TRA HIGHLY 8CENTED 
TUILET AND NURSERY POWDER, reco:nmended for its 
purity. To be had of aii Perfamers and Chemists; end at 
Angel-passage, &, Upper Thames-etreet, London, EC. 


> 
LEVELAND’S WALNUT POMADE 
CURES BALDNESS, produces whiskers, darkens red. 
Bud restores grey heir to ite natural colour. Vice-Chanceilor 
ting an injunction protecting Cleveland's 
It ts clear that Clevetend’s is the only real and 
it 'ormade which sprears to have been mado for 
twonty yeors,and I srgrrs {conve rectvein the Sstendante from 
itiug the name of yaluut, which, belog & general one, any 
D0eet can adopt.” told in poe: et is sd., as. fd., 
Ra, By post for twenty-four stamps. Order 
BAND'S of any Chemist in the world.—pépdt, 37, 
(five doors from Oxford-street), Londen, 


the natural criginal colour in every case 


of ness cause it arises; 


andthe hatr 

The ZYLOBALSAMUM, aa 

a EA 
* 0.5 in sarge sti o0 ; 


. Bold Chemists and 


ance to 
the “ 
High he 


IMMEL’'S PHOTOCHROME.—Pomade 
to Grey +"? 


of light. Kaay to 4 
*o anf give omg Bo eels ae 
Hatr- with , 3. 64 —Rimmel, 98, Strand ; 12%, 
Regont-st. ; 24, Cornhill; and 76, King’s-rced, Brighton. 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, 

.— ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY removee 
juoas from the face, neck, and arms, without eft: ct 
skin, Price 3s. 6d; sent for 54 stamps. Of all Chemuste. 


9 53 AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA. 
"So years Ula Tee hag been eleuvated 
for Strength and Purity. 
Genuine Packets are signed 


WAFS Horniman Ge, 


AKEYS’ WELLINGTON’ KNIFE 
2 


iH.—Old Knives cleaned with thie woerath 
bea a brilianey of polieh equal to new cutlery, can need 
with any ot ife-oard or knife-clean’ machine. 
5) a le beg 
Blackfriars, London. . 7 


ELBOURNE MEAT - PRESERVING 
COMPANY (LIMITED 
COOKED BEEF end MUTTON In Tina, 
Prime @ jusiit os aie poy ay 
Bold Retail by Grocers and Provinion-Dealers throughout the 


joundeditch, London. 


Wi 
JOHN M’CALL and OU., 157, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. ie 
is eetebrated and most delicious Ww spirit 
very CREAM OF SRISH WHISKIES, tp anaiity on 
. more 
ates perry Rathe words “KIN ABAN SLL WHIERY 
on Beal, Label, and Cork.—#a, Great Tichfield-ct., Oxford-st .W. 


A NEW FABRIC FOR LADIES’ DRESSES, 


‘« (\ACHEMIRE D’ ALSACE”’ (Registered), 
in 52 Shades of Colour, at 13s. 9d. the Dress. 


2000 pieces of this charming material have been made 


for, and can btained only from, 
PETER HOBLABON. 103 bo 108, Onford-strect, London, W. 


ISSU 
Satin Stripes 


The above 


Ment 
tumes, Man’! 


nisl 
Letter Orders 


Making Trimmed 


Ladies’ Nightdresses, 


by Sapa 
part of the country (no matter how 


choice of articles, including made- 
. a and covery fashionable 


ite. 
*dourntn for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 
3 or Telegrams immediately attended to. 


RESSMAKING. 


Dress, 9s. 64. 
Lawes éd. to 12s. 6d., 


ties, Bonnets, 


without expens: 
The highest talent is employed in this 
orders are execu 


ex: 

PETER ROBIN 

GENERAL MOURNING 
256, 268, 260, 

the Largest Mourning Warehouse 


, 18. 


DE 


resees, from 10s. 


price 1} guinea the Dress of 12 yards, 
y length Wilt be cut at 28.74" per yard 

orany length w cut at 25. 74d. \. 

. is much under price, Ae Jusranteod 
to wash and wear. 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 
OURNING WITH _ ECONOMY. 


upon, “' free of any extra charge,” 
or Dressmakers), in any 

t from London), W 
up Skirts, Cos- 


and 


ive Sundries. 


ited at the shortest n 


and 262, Regent- 


SON'S 
WAREHOUSE, 
street, 


Ladies’ Drawers, 1244, each, or 12s, the dozen. 


Ladies’ Chemises, 1s. 2! 
Ladies’ Petticoats, Is. 


French Camisoles, Is. 4 


Children's Drawers, first size, 6d 


Children's Chemises, first 


Children’s Nightdreases, fi 
Also one of the t 

qualities of plain an 

eame moderate prices, 


size, 
t 


. each, or 14s. the dozen. 
. each, or 188, the dozen. 
. each, or Its, the do: 

each, or 68. 


Zen 


AN ESPECIALLY CHEAP SILK FOR LADIES’ DRESSES. 


VENICE, 
a Roman Silk of natural colour, with beautifuliy-tinted 


Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON » 103 ty 108, Oxford-street. 


necessary 


department, and large 
t notice. 


HEAP PARCELS of UNDERCLOTHING. 


\d. each, or 16s. the dozen. 


6d. the dozen. 
id, each, or 7s. 6d, the dozen. 
ret size, 1s. 4d. each, or 12s. the dozen. 
Retail Stocks in the trade, of better 
richly-trimmed Underclothing, at the 


Complete Outfits for Ladies and Families, in any quantity, 
kept in stock. Wedding Outfits of all kinds completed in ten 


minutes. 


Sets of Baby Linen, Baskets, and Bassinets, &c. 
A printed Liet of prices post- ree. 
HENRY GLAV 


make, First price, 1s. 64d. 
Pa 


ay 


tterns post-free. 


MENRBY GLAVE. 


G34 to 637, New Oxford-street, London, W.C, 


OURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Mourning Dresses, ready made ++ 48. 1d. each 
Mourning Costumes, compicte “.. eo % I w 
Mourning Skirts... ee ae . oo Monk 
Mouraing Manties o > —" < oe 
Mourning Jackets ée ° o 21, 
journing bhawss os ee oo @ TD. be 
ourning Bonnets... o- . &. id. 
| wi ee .  & lid. 

ine pacas .. + Us. 4 yard. 

French Twills ..  .. + Os. » 
Paris Cords es od. ” 
Ba!moral Crape Cloths . Oo o 
Boratheas .. .. . + Os. 
Bich Satin Cloths ee Is. be 
Biack Silks ee ls, ligt. 4, 
Gros Hoyels . =) 4 ae 
ros oo . oo oo . . 

The New Patent Aibert Grape ts the chrapest, most effective 

and most darabie, one fold being es thick as two folds of theold 


ARAVILLA COCOA. The Perfection of 
PREPARED COCOA. 


Sole P ietors, 
TAYLOR BROWHENS. London, 


ABAVILLA COCOA. 


ARAVILLA COCOA for BREAKFAST. 
The “ Globe" says :— 
“TAYLOB BROTHERS MARAVILLA COCOA has ackteved 


cs success, and su) 
market. tire solubility, « 
tration of the purest 


every 


other Occoa in the 
delicate aroma, and a rare coucen- 


elements of nutrition, distinguish the 


beverage.”" 


could not recom: 
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men 
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For Home@opaths and 
da more agreeable or valuable 
ackets only, by all Grocers. 


OoLLIER (ChHOCOLATE POWDER 
and SON'S 


strengthens the invalid and invigorates the healthy. 
Suid by all Grocers, is, por ib, * Try it.” 


REAKFAST.—EPPS'’S COCOA. 

The * Civil Service Gazette" r marks:—* By a thorough 
kuowledgeot the natural laws which govern the operations ot 
digestion and nutrition, and by a caretul application of the fine 


rties of well 


mak Eact tables with a delicately iavourea Sores 
doctors’ * 


seve us many heavy 


provided our 


erege which may 


KF? ss 


COCOA 


(4 BATEFUL—OCOMPORTING. 


7 very 
water or milk. 


amen, 
I.E. and Us, alc 
Bold tn tins labelled ** 


medicine te adi! 


wine-glass full contatius 
excellent restorative to 


imitator 
All Grocers 


» London. 
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Offices—64, ( 


we that they have Watere’s 
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REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
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and Go. Homeopathic Chen . London. 
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1000 at Death, 


week for injury. 


Ww 


GLENFIE 


hen you ask for 


LD 


STARCH, 


see that you get it, 
08 Inferior kinds are often eu 
for the sake of catia profit. 


IS 


jancmanges, Kc — de 
18. &¢., ab Sixpence per pound. 


ws. per 


x i 000 MAYAR S SEMOLINA, which 


Twenty-four Prize Medals in the Grext Eahi- 


bitions, Is net su ranvd far mere nutritious than Tapives, 
Arrowroct, Corn Flour, i earlina,&c. Highly recomms: 
the Medical m for jufants Tuvatics ; un- 


by 


UININE WINE as supplicd to the 
bick and Wounded. The ex 
inistered 

tion as a tonic. The success of 
arives from its careful prepa’ 


ive josme in which this 
rechude its adup- 
Quinine Wine" 
wufacturer, Each 
ne ty make it an 
° ver the 
tinive Wine; forthe result of 
bet ore Quinine in th es sore ture oa towne 

a a he Mepiior thre o! 8 Wine, 
cell Waters’s Quinine Wire. at 
WATERS and WILLIAMS. Original Mokere, Worcester House, 
3, Agent, b. Lewis ead Co., Worcester. 


public 4o 


dozen, 


AcDEnts CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE. 
Accidents Cause Lora of Time. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE 1.088 OF MONEY, 


Provide against Accidents of ali Kinds 
RAILWAY PASSENGERs ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. 

insures 

or an Allowance at the rate of 
sorubill; and 10. Regent-street. 

Wiriism J. Viax. Secretary, 

Ss tS 


LP\ 


“a OAS 


| JRAKER and CRISP’S 


New Plain Silks, Patterns free. 


29s. 6d. New Check Silks. Patterns free. 
to New 5! Silks. Patterns free. 
5 gs. New Plain Satins. Patterns free. 


New Black Silks, Patterns free. 


Bakes and ORISP'S 
New Ja Silks, 


18s, 6d. to 298. 64. Full Dress, 
Patterns free._ 


New Washing Fabrics. 
New Fancy Dresses. 
New Pique Dresses. 

* New Muslin Dresses. 


BAkER ana CRISP’S 


New Grenadine Dresses. | 


New Cretonne Dresses. 
New Batiste Dresses. 


AKER and ORISP’S 
New Alsace Lace Department, 


every Shade of Colour 
Patterns free.—198, Regent-street. 


(THE MOST LADY-LIKE COSTUMES, 


BAKER and CRISIS. 
J 
ae sea MAN BAKER and CRISP’8. 
Pret ft ets. 
The Prettiest Children’s Jackets. eR and CRISP’S. 


The New Engravings sent post-free. 
ene +4 = 198, Regent-street. 


HE HEIGHT OF FASHION. 
The Polonaise, comb!ning Jacket and Pannier, in Blac 

Silk, Muslin, Indian Tussore, Chambertine, &c., 12s od. to és. 
BAKER and CRISP, 19, Regent-street. 


AKER and CRISP’S 
UNIVERSAL MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
A Baving of 25 per cent. 
Patterns free. 


BLACK DRESSES Gd. 6d. ( BLACK GRENADINES 
of every description, te to of every description, 
for every grade of 48, 6d. | 5s, 6d, for every grade of 
Mourning. yard. | yard. Mourning. 


Bes CLOTHING. —Suits, 16s. to 45s. 
Noted for HARD WEAR, 
HIGH-CLASS 
STYLE, AND QUALITY. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 60, Ludgate-hill. ; 
NE SHILLING ONLY.—American 


Oroide of Gold Fancy Gem Ringe, set with Diamond 
Garnet, Emerald, and Ruby imitation stones. Will wear equal 
to solid gold. Size of finger obtained by cutting hole in card. 
Post-tree, stamps. Earrings to match, 24 stamps. 

W. BOLT, 53, All-saints’-road, London, W. 


LENFIELD 
BTARCH. 


Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry; 
and her Majesty's Laundress says that 
“It is the finest Starch she ever used.” 
Awarded Prize Medal fur its seperate 
Beware of spurious imitations, 


ILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Indigestion, 
Sick Headache, Loses of Appetite, 
Drowsiness, 
idainens.retams, 
an 


all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
are quickty removed by that well-known remedy, 


FBAMPTON’S PILL UF HEALTH. 
through any Chemist or Medicine-Vender. 
MALLPOX, FEVERS, and SKIN 
DISEASES, 

ae gy ition to is vented by LAMPLOUGR'’S 
PYRETIO SALINE, arose le, vitalising, and invigorating, 
ite effects are remarkable in their cure and prevention, Take i 

as directed. Seld by Chemists and the maker, 


H, Lamplough, 113, Holborn-hill, 


KIN DISEASES.—_AKHURST’S 
GOLDEN LOTION positively cures Scurvy, Itch, King- 
worm, and all obstinate ert jons in a few hours. 24 9d. avd 
4s 6d, Per bottle —W. EK. Akhurot and Co., and all Chemists, 
8, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


]/D'S2STION PROMOTED by PEPSINE, 
Prepared by T. MORSON, 
and recommended by the Medica! Profession, 
Soid in Bottles =A Boxes, 


from 2s. 6d. 
by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
Thomas Morson and Son, 
124, Southampton-row. W C., London. 
See name on label, 


Hettoway's OINTMENT 
has wona sapetetion, both at home and abroad, 
ivr the facility with which it removes Cutaneous Eraptions, 
repairs Ulcerations, and remedies Abscesses, 
Fistuias, and other painful affections, 
It effectively extirpates 
ali neglected or wrongly-treated scabby complaints, 


O CONSUMPTIVES.—A Grateful 


T Father is desirous of sending by mail, free of cha 

who wish it, a copy of the pres pom by which hig y AF 
was restored to perfect health from confirmed consumption, 
after having been given up by her physicians and de-paired of 
by her fat , & Well-known physician, who has now dis- 
continued practice. Sent to any person free. Address 0. P. 
BROWN, Secretary, 2, King-street, Covent-garden, Loudon. 


DPAWING-ROOM FENDERS, 2) gs. 


Bright Steel and Crmoulu Mountings, eb 
the most varied assortment of Bronzed. Fenders gibt pd 
post-free.—RiICHARD and JOHN sLAUK, 366,8trand, London. 


XYGEN IS LIFE.—Hence Oxydise the 


Blood with Dr, HALL'S CHLORATE OF POTASSA, 
discovered, introduced, and extensively prescribed by the late 
eminent Dr. Marshall Hall. Cures all diseases, of whatever 
Gin lonah this, Foe ie bahad ates 

* 3, nd-street, Oxford sf a 
Loudon ; and by order of all Chemists. nies 

Order DR. HALL'S CHLORATE OF POTASEA. 

The toliowing are « few outef thousands of Testimonials :— 

Sir Charles L..cock stated at a meeting of the Royal Medical 
and Chirargical Society that in sixteen cases of E) zy he had 
i permanent cures by the use of Dr. Mail'sc Slorete ot 

“pept. 6, 1856.—The Editor of the ‘ Bury Gazette" retar 
thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit ie hese reorivea fr = 


ue Chivrate of Votasa treatment in a severe nervous 
disease, 
Sir J. Terguson says, “I have repeatedly preeeribed Dr. 


Mall s Chlorate of Potasas, and fuand it an agreeable an a 
fieial remedy.” Hs nay 
Extract trum the Lancet, April 1, 1871 —"In conclasion, we 
are of opepion thet Dr. Mall's Chlorate ef Potessa is a far 
superior remedy to the ones in ceveral use tur nervousness, In- 
digestion. and liver complate te.” 

str Benjamin Brodie ays. * What chloride of lime is to the 
foul s wer, br, Hall's Chlorate of Potaren is te the blond.” 

Profes or 8yme says, * The eflects «f Dr. Hall's Ch)-rate of 
Tetarse in olstinate cases of direase are as astonishing as 
perpl xing.” 

Lr, Wabley, the eminent coroner, raya, “ Dr. Hall's Chiorate 
of Potassa is calculated to entirely eupersede iron, mercury, 
sarraparille, quinine, and cod liver oll." 

Str Philip Crampton rays,“ I believe there is no condition of 
the system that may not be benefited by Dr. Hall's Potansa, 

Sir T. Lawrence says.’ 1 heave found Dr. Hall's Chlorate an 
excell nt remedy in skin diseares. 1 presume it is by oxydi- 


Setion." 

Sir T. Wateon says, “1 know that Dr. Ball's Potarsa fs an 
invaluable remedy tn all disenors,” 

‘The Earl of Clarendon, Grosvenor-rrescent. certifies that it 
cured a case of indige tiou of some senr's duration, 

Orderany Chemist to procure a bottle of * Dr. Mall's Liquid 


Chiorate of Potasse.”* 
14; Ot, 37, Poland street, Oxford-street. London. 


HE WONDERFUL TW0O-HEADED 
NIGHTINGALE COMBINATION, at WILLIs's 
ROOMS, Kivg-street, St. James's, The Troupe consists of 
Maile. MILLIE CHWISTINE, the marvellone Two-Headed 
Nightingale, who excites the wonder and admiration of all be- 
hoders; Miss Anna Swann, the renowned Sova Scotian 
Giantess. her Majesty's largest subject, and the tallest person 
kuown to exist; and Captain Martin Vau Buren Bates, the 
at Kentucky Giant, the beet-formed. finest-looking, and 
‘allest man living, The press. both of this country and 
America, universally allow that it is one of the moet novel, 
plea ing, wonderful, and interesting entertainments ever pre- 
vented te the public, Receptions Dai'y, from Twotill Five 
pan, Adw ission, Half aCrown, 


JUNE 10, 1871 


ONDON INT TAT ea 
REN ATIONAL 


E 
The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY W 


| EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from Ten am. t EEK-Day 
ment of ONE SHILLL nto Six p.m. on pa 
HALE A CROWN, NG Ot WEDNESDAYS the pit) 


There are Five Entrances : one by the Rx > 

»yal Entr, y . 
| Albert Hall, two in #xbibition-road, and two iu Pines tite 
a 
| { oO uDOx INTERNATION Al 
| Ha em EXHIBITION of 1871, Bea: 

GUINEA MONTHLY TICKETS apa now issued 

special convenience of visitors from the country. 1°! 


ONDON, INTERNATIONA 
f 2 TION of is71, : 

| GUINEA MONTHLY TICKETS give ail the advantage 
| Season Tickets for the period of issue, and admit tees! 
Arena or Balcony teat tor all Concerts give based’ 
at the cost of Her Majesty's Commissioners 


m, in the daytime 


Galleries at all times, and two hours before od pent an 


ali the Flower Shows and Promenades in the Ho. 


Gardens, The lower ent ; vithon-read ec ultarn 
from 8 a.m. to Season Ticket ateee ition-road, only is « Pe 
ONDON INTERNATIONA] 


i ns EXHIBITION of 1871. 
‘rhe GUINEA MONTHLY and the THREE-GUIN} 
SEASON TICKETS are issued at the Royal Albert Hall and i 


ali the usual Agents. 
LOXPON INTERNATIONA I 
BITION of 1871. ; 
GREAT SHOW OF RHODODENDRONS (under the ; 
Tent in the Gardens of the Royal Horticultural society) \ 
Anthony Waterer, Knap-hili, Woking. : Thi by 
_ Admission from the {nteruational fixnivition, Sixpence. 


2 > 
FELD - LANE RAGGED SOHOOLS 
REFUGES, &c. 2 
President—Earl of SHAF'TESBURY. 
Treasurer—George Moore, Es« 

Open ail the year.SPECIAL APPEA A very earnest 
Appeai for Funds has become necessary to carry on the york. t 
instruction aud succour afforded by this Institution, 

The year's stetistics show 1300 ‘children ut der instru: 
257 piaced out; a large attendance in the adult classes: 4)s men 
and women of churacter passed through the Refuges: 14) 
piaced out ; 47,000 persons attended the Kagged Church servic. 
425 servants clothed and sent to dumestic service, Alt: 
60,000 persons benrfited during the year, ut a cost of £1 
tributed by voluntary contributions. 

Donatious wili be thankfully received by the bankers, Messrs 
Barclay, Bevan, and Co,, Lombard-street; Kansom and 
Pall-mall East ; George Moore, +» ‘Treasurer, Bow-church! 
yard ; or by Mr. Samuel ‘T'awell, Hon. rec., 17, Berners-street,\ 


([HREE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED 
and SIXTY ORPHANS have been maintained and cay 
cated by the LONDUN OKPHAN ASYLUM since its formation 
mM esigned originally f Y , 
esigned originally for 300 orphans, for years past the Ary) 

has sheltered 450 children, ‘until medicol authority proteste 
against the reception of so large auumber, The alternative of 
reduced numbers or of extension was presented. 

With nearly twe hundred candidates seeking admission ot 
each hait-yearly election, the Managers resolved to build a Hon: 
in the country, which suould ultimately shelter Wo orphan 
and admit of the reception of 100 children annually 

The new Asyivm in course of erection at Watiord provid 
for the immediate shelter of 450 orphans, but the building 
erected on the scale of ultimate accommodation for 600 orp! 
A further outlay, as funds admit, of about £12,000, will giv. 
ample and complete accommodation for the entire nutmber 

‘The building is rapidly advancing towards completion 

1t is remarkable for its good working qualities ana the abeence 
of ail unsuitable ornament. 

The large outlay is accounted for by the provision of sufficient 
cubicai s; for so large a number of inmates. 

The effort wili exhaust the reserve fund and leave tle Churity 
dependent on volun’ aid. 

very earnestly plerd for AID to 


They eppeal with confidence because the 
Charity are as Widely known as they are appre 
, extending as they do to orphans of every class and 


The Managers respectfully submit that it is hardly possible to 
roa a stron; claim uy public sympathy apd nf yyert than 
in their endeavour to afford, in the best posible way, a 
larger amount of relief to the widow and the tatherless. 
Farther donations to the Building Fund will be gratefully 


received. 
Annual subscription for one vote, 10s, 6d. ; for two votes, £1 | 
Life ditto tor one vote, £5 5s. ; for two votes, £10 10s. 
Dopations to the Building Fund give the usual voting pri 
vil e AMES RooEns, Secretary 
Office, 1, St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street, E.C 
RROvAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’'s-inn- 


road.—Open to the sick poor without letters of recom 
mendation. FONDs urgently needed. 


tion 


u 


* James 8. Buyru, Se 


ESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 

155, Marylebone-road.—The FUNDS of this important 

Charity ure exhaasted, and the wards for in-patients must 

ares iol be closed at the end of this month unless AID is 
rendered. 


OYAL HOSPITAL for DISEASES of thi 
City-road. ards -patients are con- 

stantly full hose for maa crowded: daily, Fl NDs 
atly needed. Bankers, Glyn and Co. The Hon. P. 0. Glyn, 
reasurer. HaRnLes L. Kemr, Secretary, ¢ 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 4s 


and 49, Great Ormond-st,, W,C., and Cromwell House, 


Tlighgate. as 
This Hospital depends sutirely of voluntary eupport 
8 FOS, ual my entirely on voluntary support. 
The Commnittre very earnestly solicit CONTRIE JTIONS. 
Bankers— Willi .ms, Deacoa, and Co ; Messrs. Hoare; Mersrs 


Herries. 
YAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC 


oO 
R HOSPITAL, Blomfield street. Moorfields, F.C. 
The great enlarg: ment of the Hospital necessitates an nreent 
APPEAL for AID ; wee correns expences. Annual bul 
riptions are especially rolicited. ; 
ak qeamee ot 105,000 Jut-patients and 1000 in-patients received 
annually. T. Moarorn, Secretary 


ANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton; au 
167, Piccadilly, London. Offices, 167, Piceadilly (oppor te 


t). 
Bethe following FORM of LEGACY is respectfully recem- 


men _ P 
“TT and neath unto the Treasurer for the time being 
«f the Uemner wean sitmate in the Fulham-road, Brompt mu, 
Peder te ys paid ok of mig perconal,extae. not charred 
. ow i" ot 
igh % be npplied towards carrying on the charital.e 
designs of the said institution.” 


HE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soho- 

uare (established 1842), for the Reception of Patients 

from aii parts of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. . this 

CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited in aid of The 

National Charity, which in open and free to every poor ©" 

suffering woman in the land. : a 

Rankere— Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Mestrs. le 

Bosverie, end Co. es 
Henny B, Incnam, Secreta 


ATIONA] HOSPITAL si ¥OR ; — 
PARALYSED AND _EPILEPTIO, Queens rytel 
loomebury, and East-End, Finehley.—The Hoard corer, 
entreat AID. The Horpital cont-ins nearly ninety bed- ant 
attended by in and out patients from all perts ot the x 
It is almost entirely dependent apn voluntary contri 
There is a Samaritan Society and a Vension Fund for | a" 
curable, An election for several pe will take pb ot 
Tharsdag, June 29 inst, and donors » general Lisa * 
acquive the privilece of voting at thw nd all sabe - kat 
elections. E. H. Cuaxvier, Hon. 


Samve. Wnitrorp, Secretary 


| peepee NEED for HELP.—For Sick 


ew —The FAL INFIRMABY 
and Helpless Poor Children.—The KOY Al too Bride. 


es Wing 


for VOOR SICK CHILDREN and WOMEN, 
read, urgently neds pecuniary assistance, its resc are ate 
greatly diminished throngh the greeeere of the late sacl \ wins 
Contributions for the wenn Lg Sick and Suffering © 
cited, : 
Hospital are most urgently met J.P. Rexror, Secretar 


Royal Infirmary, Waterloo Bridge-road, 5B. __ Lombar 
Bankers—Measrs. Fuller, Banbury, aod Co., 77, -o™ 
street; and Messrs, Contts and Co., Strand. we 


IND 
Tus NIGHTINGALE FUND. 
Chaiymee—Sir HARRY VERN BY, Bart. P. 
— jonham , Esq, “WG 
The ations for admiee on of candidates to the TRATNIN® 
sBCHOO 
may be tained on apps 


cr HOSPITAL NURSES at St, Thomar’s Hoyt 
Nightingale Fund, 01, Gloucester-terrace, Hyd) Park, Ww 


ing. by letter, ta the Secretar’ of the 


reet 

| London: Printedand Published at the Office,2,Catberine-s'' { 
in the Parish of St, Mary-le-Strand, in the Coot) | 

| Middlesex, by Thomas Fox, 2, Catherine-street, 
aforesaid.—Satvavay. Jt xe 10. Ws7l. 


